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HERRING’S PATENT 
Champion Fire-Proof Safes. 


ferring’s Champion Burglar-Proof Safes, 
with Herring & Floyd's New. Patent 
Orystalized Iron, the only vital 
which cannot be d 3 

Nearly 25,000 Herring’s Safes have been made 
and sold, and over 500 have passed triumphant- 
ly through accidental Fires, thus fully sustaining 
their acknowledged and well-earned character as 
the “best Fire-Proof Safes the world ever saw.” 
Herring’s New Patent Burglar-Proof Safes, 
made of a combination of Wrought Iron, Patent 
Orystalized Iron, and Bars of Steel, are confi- 
dently offered to the public as the strongest and 
best security against skilful burglars now extant. 
It was a “ Herring’s Burglar-Proof Safe,” the 
a will remember, which so lately held secure 
ts trust against the determined ingenuity of the 
boldest and greatest mechanical burglars this 
country has ever known, and saved for the New 

York Exchange Bank no less than 

HALF A MILLION OF DOLLARS. 

Herring’s Patent Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes 
combined, (one Safe within another,) making the 
most perfect protection from fire and thieves now 


known. —_ 
FIVE OF HERRING'S SAFES VICTORIOUS! 
WeELLsporo’, Penn., December 21, 1861. 
Messrs. Herring & Co., New York: 
Gentlemen,—At the great fire which occurred 
here on the 18th December last, my store, with 


.@ number of other buildings, was entirely de- 


stroyed; no less than seven places of business 
were burnt out and five of your safes severely 
tested, in every instance saving their entire con- 


tents, to the complete and perfect satisfaction of . 


the owners. wo of your Herring’s Patent 
Champion Safes which were in my building re- 
mained there hedge » ‘oe entire conflometen, 
and were not opened unii! : ter fire. 
No water was thrown on te Saat: Ver 
thing in ““ safe after the fire was nearly as good 
as new. ©. L. Wilcox also preserved -all his 
books, papers, and money in two of your safes, 
both being in same fire. Wm. Roberts was also 
the fortunate owner of another of your Patent 
Champion Safes, which was severely tested, and 
saved completely his books, papers, and ‘money. 
The result has given great satisfaction, and we 
want no safe but Herring’s Champion. Please 
send me one same size I last bought of you im- 
mediately, Send by N. Y. & Erie R.R. via Tioga 
depot. . JOHN R. BOWEN, 

I had two of Herring’s Safes in above fire. 
They saved my books, papers, and $2,000 in 
dank bills. Cc. L. WILCOX. 

Herrine’s Patent CHAMPION saved my books, 
papers, and about $400 in paper money. I 
would use no other. WILLIAM ROBERTS. 


GREAT FIRE IN PEARL AND FULTON STS. 
New York, Jan. 27, 1862. 

Messrs. Herrine & Co., No. 251 Broadway : 

Gentlemen,—The large Herrino’s Patent Cuam- 
Pton SaFe you made for me a few years ago has 
been put to a severe test in the great fire corner 
Fulton and Pearl sts., on the 26th inst., which 
entirely destroyed my building, together with 
many others. 

The fire commenced about 6 o’clock on Sunday 
morning, and the safe was taken ‘from the ruins 
after an exposure of more than thirty hours. 

Your Safe contained all my books, insurance 
policies, and other valuable papers besides, gold 
and silver, bank bills, coupon bonds, &c., amount- 
ing to over Two Hundred Thousand Dollars. 
Everything in the Safe is in perfect order, except 
the binding of the books being steamed. 

Your Patent Champion Safe gives us great 
satisfaction, and has guarded safely through the 
fire every dollar of its contents. 

Truly yours, A. 8. FOSTER. 


GREAT FIRE IN NEW JERSEY. 


New Brinswick, N. J., January 18th, 1862. 


Messrs. Henrie & Co., 
No, 251 Broadway, New York: 

Gentlemen,—At the recent extensive fire in our 
city, on Wednesday morning last, 15th inst., I 
was the fortunate owner of one of your Hrr- 
RING’s Parent Caampion Sares, which contained 
some books and a number of valuable papers. 

The heat in my store was very great, and the 
safe subject to an intense heat. I felt great inte- 
rest in the safety of my papers, as a number of 
castings in my store and within a few feet of the 
safe were melted. Nothing, indeed, was saved 
in my building, except the contents of your safe, 
which I am happy to inform you was completely 
preserved, after-a thorough roasting for some 
seventeen hours. The result has exceeded my 
anticipations, and fully confifmed my confidence 
in the security of your Herring’s Patent Safe. 
Please send me another of larger size, and refer 
all incredulous to my books and papers, which it 


gives me great pleasure to show. 


WM. H. ARMSTRONG. 


’ 


Herring & Co., 251 Broadway. 
, rel Hosring & Oo, Phila 
1  & Co., Chicago. 
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IRON FOUNDRIES. 


IRON FOUNDRIES. 


COAL-OIL & CANDLES. 





ERGEN IRON WORKS, 
Established 1833. 
R. A. BRICK, Manufacturer of Cast Iron WATER 
and Gas-Pires. Retorts, Pires, &c., always on 
hand, Office, 109 Leonard Street, New York. 





& V. Merrick, J. VAUGHAN MERRICK, 
W. H. Merriox. 


OUTHWARK FOUNDRY, 
Philadelphia. 

MERRICK & SONS, Engineers, Manufacturers 
of every description of Gas Machinery. 

Retorts, Bench Castings, Condensers, Washers, 
Scrubbers, Wet or Dry Lime Purifiers, Coke Wag- 
ons, Fire Tools, Wrought Iron Grate Bars, Gas- 
holders, either TELESCOPIC OR SINGLE, wiTH 8vs- 
PENSION FRAMES COMPLETE; Wrought Iron Roof 
Frames, for Iron or Slate ; Stop Cocks, Exhausters, 
Steam Pumps, Boilers and Tanks, Steam or Hand 
Air Pumps for proving Street. Mains, Centre Seals, 
Governors, Wrought or Cast-Iron Lime Sieves for 
Purifiers, Purifier Hoisting Machines; &c., &c. 

Address— MERRICK & SONS, 

5th ahd Washington Streets, Philadelphia, 


REGON FOUNDRY, Nos. 740, 742, 
444 Greenwich Street, New York. 

HERRING & FLOYD, proprietors, manufacture 
Gas Compensators of all sizes, Self-Acting Valves, 
Exhausters upon an improved plan, costing less 
than half those of English manufacture, also cast- 
ings of every description for Gas and Water 
Works. . 

Herring & Floyd offer for sale Sabbaton’s Patent 
Screening Shovels for coke and coals, made of 
malleable iron, of all sizes ; Sabbaton’s Patent Im- 
proved Oast Iron Furnace Frame and Door, ar- 
tanged to protect the iron work of the door and 
frame from direct contact. with the fire; also, 

; e Tron Retart Covers, only 

qual thick, but of convex form, and 
strength, as is attested by certifica 

from several of the leading Gas-works in America. 





Ror engravings of all the above patents see AmErI- 


Can Gas-Licut JournAL for October, 1859, pages 
65 and 71, 

Samples of the above .castings can be seen at 
the Rooms of the AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL, 


~ FULTON & CO,, (Successors to 
e Colwell & Co.) Manufacturers of 
Pig Iron and Cast Iron:G@as and Water Pipes, 
also Heavy and Light Castings of every descrip- 
tion, No. 207 North Water street and 206 North 


Wharves, Philadelphia, 
SAMUEL FULTON, THEO. TREWENDT. 


RANER & MERCER, 117 NORTH 

Water Street, & 124 North Wharves, 

Philadelphia, AGENTS ror THE MERCER FOUND- 
RY, AND ELK SHEET IRON WORKS. 

Cast Iron Street Mains; Bénds, Branches, 
Chemical Retorts, and all kinds of Castings for 
Gas-Works, either Coat or Rosin RKS, SHEET 
TRON For GASOMETERS Cut and punched to order. 
Borer Iron of all descriptions, Russia Suet 
Tron, Try Piates, BLock Tin, Copper, Pic Leap, 
Spe.ter, and Metals generally. 


TSLORENCE IRON’ WORKS.—The 
subscriber is prepared to execute 
orders and make contracts for Cast-Iron Water 
and Gas-Pipes, from 2 inches to 48 inches in 
diametét; also, Retorts, Bench-Castings, Branch- 
es, Bends, and all Castings for Water or Gas- 
Works. Pipes’ and Castings coated with Smith’s 
Patent Coal Tar Varnish to prevent corrosion, 
JOSEPH G. JONES, 
2053 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


R. D. woop & CO., 


: MANUFACTURERS OF 

\Gy CAST-IRON PIPE, RETORTS, &c, 
& Office, 400 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





















OGAS AND WATER COM- 


PANIES: 

The undersigned, Agent for Messrs. Thomas 
Edington & Sons, Phenix Foundry, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, is prepared to contract for all descriptions 
of Oast-tron Pipes of their manufacture. . 

About 6,000 tons of these Pipes have lately been 
supplied to the Brooklyn Water-works, N, Y., and 
the Chief Engineer of the Works, A. P. Kirkwood, 
Esq., is ready to testify to their excellent | gee 

ARCH’LD BAXTER, 28 Beaver St., N. Y. 
Sole Agent for the United States and Canada, 


"Manufacti 





ORRIS, TASKER & CO., 
PASCAL IRON WORKS, 
[ESTABLISHED 1821,] 
PHILADELPHIA, manufacture Wrought Iron Weld- 
ed Tubes for Gas, Steam or Water; Lap-Welded 
Boiler Flues, 
GaALvANizep Wrovcut Iron TusEs, 


ARTESIAN WELL PIPES. 
of Wrought or Cast-Iron, screwed together, flush 
inside and out; @as-works Castings, Retorts and 
Bench Castings for Coal Gas-works, ; Cast-Iron 
Street Mains, Berids, Branches, Drips, &c. 
Gas anp Stream Firrers’ Tooxs, &c. 
SrerHEN Mornis, Cuas, WHEELER, 
Tuomas 8. TASKER, SrepuEn P. M. Tasker, 


Page IRON WATER, GAS, DRAIN 
AND HEATER PIPES, &c., 
COLUMBIAN FRON WeertkKks, 
Orrice, No. 46 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
Below Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
THOS. M. ADAMS, Proprietor. 


S. ASHCRAFT, Cinciynati, O., 

e Manufacturer of Gas and Water- 
Pipes, with Branches of every description; Re- 
torts for Gas and Oil Works; Gasholder Stands, 
Columns, &c.; Gas Purifiers, Condensers, and Gas 
—. of all kinds ; Foundry Work in general. 

. B—A complete selection of Patterns on 
hand. Refer to any of the Gas-Works in the 
Western and Southwestern States. 

TuroporE ScowveEN, Engineer, Louisville. 

Joun Jerrrey, Civil Engineer, Cincinnati, 

Jacos Hovauton, Engineer, Detroit. 


ARREN: FOUNDRY AND MA- 

' Bs CO., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
, Sast-Iron Pipes, from 2 to 48 
inch diameter, all pipes from 8 inch to 48 inch 
cast vertically, and in dry sand, in-lengths of 12 
feet. inch pipes in lengths of T feet. Special 
Castings of all descriptiong furnished at short 
notice. 








REFERENCES. 
Croton Aqueduct dept., N. Y. 
Manhattan Gas Lt. Co., N. ¥. 
Brooklyn Water dept., N. Y. 
Brooklyn Gas Lt. Co., N. Y. 
Citizens’ Gas Lt. Co.,.Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AST IRON PIPES.—EARL’S 

IRON WORKS, Newark, N. J., 

91, 938, 95, 97 and 99 Chestnut Streét. Branch 
Office, 21 Centre street, New York. 

The subscriber continues to manufacture Su- 
perior Cast-Iron Gas and Water Pipes, Branches, 
Bends, Angles, Bevel. Hubs, Reduces, Sleeves, 
Drip Syphons, Plugs, Caps, Retorts, Bench Cast- 
ings, and Castings in general. Particular atten- 
tion paid to all Castings connected with Gas- 
Works. E. B. EARL. 


WATER-GAS WORKS. 


ATER-GAS.—APPLETON 
& GRAHAM, 
AGENTS FOR THE 
NEW ENGLAND WATER-GAS CO,, 
Unpber THE SANDERS PATENT, 
Are prepared to give estimates for Works, and 
guarantee the cost of Gas not to exceed One Dol- 
lar per 1000 cubic feet. 
("Coal or Rosin Gas-Works altered at small 
expense. ms 
A. & G. continue as heretofore to erect their 
improved Rosin-and Rosin-Oil Works for Private 
Dwellings, Factories, &c. For further particulars 
apply at 56 Washington st., Boston. 


Gwynne’s Water-Gas Apparatus, 
No. 476 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
S FAR SUPERIOR to any oTHER 
machine in use, as it needs no fire or 
attention whatever, being entirely self-generat- 
ing, and takes up but little space, three feet 
square being all that is required ; and as it costs 
only $100 for ten burners, no family should be 
without one. 

For Towns, Villages, Factories, Steamboats, or 
any place where steam can be easily had, we 
have an apparatus which will produce any quan- 
tity of rich illuminating gas, by merely decom- 
posing the steam, and passing it through Coal 
Tar, or any other liquid Hydro-Carbon, the gas 
costing only 75 cents per 1,000 feet. It requires 
no purifier or gasometer, as it generates only suf- 
ficient gas for the burners lighted, the quantity 
being gauged by means of a self-acting regulator. 

All orders for apparatus or rights must be ad- 
dressed to the 

CARBONIZED GAS COMPANY, 
4764 Broadway, New York. 

We will also furnish plans and estimates for 
Gas-Works of any size, and erect the same on 
satisfactory terms. 




















HE LUTHER ATWOOD OIL 
COMPANY’S 


DEODERIZED 
ILLUMINATING OIL, 


Unsurpassed by any KEROSENE manufactured. 
Is nearly COLORLESS, of a PLEASANT ODOR, 
and burns without smoke, or crusting the wick. 
WARRANTED NON-EXPLOSIVE. 
For sale in any quantity at a greatly reduced 
price. 
Packed in cans and cases for foreign markets. 
Apply to U. TAL N, 


34 Burling Slip, New York. 


OAL OIL! COAL OIL!! 
of the celebrated brand of “ Sirver 
Sprinc.” A superior burning oil, white, pure, 
safe, and odoriess. 
J. 8. STANTON, Manufacturer, 
Maiden Lane, 


LAMP CHIMNEY THAT WILL 
not break.—Made for the million. 
The patent Mica Chimneys for coal- 
oil Lamps possess many advantages 
over the glass chimneys. They 
- net break from the heat, falling, 
cleaning, or any ordinary usage. 
When one is purchased it will last, 
with care, as long as the lamp, They 

fit all the burners now in use. 

AMOS HORNING, 

Agent for Manufacturer, 
No. 821 North Second st., 
Philadelphia. 


N. B,—CoahOil Lamps and Coal 
Oil atiow rateas 


AEN TED.OCT. 8, 1861. 
Di ’s Patent. 

OVAL LAMP CHIMNIES, 

for Coal-Oil burners. . Manufactured 


of 
XX FLINT GLASS. 

These chimntes are intended for the 
flat flame which, heating all parts of 
the glass equally, does not expose it 
to cracking. 

E. D. DITHRIDGE, 
Fort PittGlass Works, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


HE LOVERS’ LAMPS.—Price Five 
Shillings ($1.25) each. To super- 
sede Candies and Night Lights. No 
Dressing or-Trimming required. 
EDMUND SPILLER, 
Patentee, 
98 HoLzorn-HILL, Lonpox. 
Post-Office orders attended to, 





























Ambrose’s 
PATENT 
co 


AL-OIL, 
NO-CHIMNEY 


BURNER, 


For Portable 
Lamps, LANTERNS, 
Etc. Requires no 

Chimney. 
Address, 
J. E. AMBROSE, 
249 Pear! st., 
New York, or 

45 Newark Av., 

, Jersey City, N. J. 


OAL OIL, FOR BURNING.—Fivg 
quality, 40 to 50 cents per gallon, 
according to quantities. Dealers and consumers 
can obtain it at the above rates of XAVIER 
GEX, coal-oil refiner, 75 William street. 











GENTS.—TO ALL WHO USE 
Candles.—The Candle Lamp just 

out. Safety and economy in light. No excuse 
for using explosive fluids. No dropping of tallow 
on carpets. The Candle Lamp will be sent free 
on receipt of 25 cents. Agents, male and female, 
can make a larger profit, and find a quicker sale 


to the public. Send red stamp ‘for illustrated 
cir 





for the Candle Lamp, than any article yet offered . 


cular. : ; rf 
WM, SUMNER, 208 Broadway, (ou No, 10,) 
. ¥. city. 
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OUR AGENTS. 


AGENTS OF 


The American Gas-Light Journal, 


From whom it can be purchased in single copies 
or by the year. 
Trrms—$3 per annum. Single copies 15 cents. 
Mberal discount to Dealers. 


Aupary, N. Y............ Thomas Hastings, 
P. L. Gilbert, 
Wm. J. Beli. 
Bowron, Mass..ce..0. .0- D. Howard, Jr., 
Oushing & Bowen. 
Bripcerorrt, Ct........... News Agent at R. R. 
Station. 
Burra, N. Y........-.. T. G. Hawks, 
B. F. Felton, 
D. Lockwood. 


Catrsgiu., N. Y.......... W. Van Loan. 
Curcago, El.........00-0s J. McNally, 
J. R. Walsh, 
Shear & Co. 
CLEVELAND, O. .......... Hawks & Bros. 
» N. soos oe A. Tenant. 
Dosss’ Ferry, N. ¥....... E. Ackerman. 
E.izaBerTe, 





Os cone eevee R. Caldwell, 

Wm. Gale. 
Kuuira, N. ¥............. M. B. Brink. 
Faun River, Mass........ L. J. Moroo. 


Lanpinxo, N.Y... J. R. Van Slyke. 
Frsncm1 Virzacr, N. Y... B. Stanbach. 
Fort Wasuincron, N. Y... J. Maloney. 
Praxkun, N.Y. G. W. Reynolds. 
“eae . G. H. Schenck, 






J. 

G. W. Hazietine, 
- ©. Van Buren, 
--. W. Hastings. 


RRISTOWN, N. J........ J. West, 

J. R. Runyon. 
Newark, N.J............ Agens & Co., 

J. R. Jillison. 
Newsune, N. ¥.......... W. H. Callahan, 

J. M. Martin, 

P. C. Daly, 

G. P. Lomas, 
New Haven, Ct........ .- E. Downs, 

T. H. Pease. 
Newport, R.1............ B, J. Tilley. 
Newrown, N. J.........- H. Warren. 
Nrack, N. ¥...... eee. eee H. Hazelbarth. 
Pexxexun, N. ¥........ -. J. A. Green. 
PaiapEtrei, Pa........ V. H. Myers, 152 South 

Fourth street. 


Prrrspurs, Pa............ J. W. Fittock, 
Henry Miner, 
L. P. Hunt. 

Povouxsersiz, N. ¥....... J. H. Bush, 


G. Williamson. 
Paovipencs, KR. I......... DB. Kimball, 
Rauway, N.J.... ......- W. H. Neefers. 
Ronpovr, N. Y...... oseee A. M. Barbes, 

Winter Bros. 
Saratoca Sprixes, N. Y... A. Hill. 
Savcerties, N. Y......... T. J. Barrett. 
SED, Wl. Weccccvccees F. Bushers. 
Sommerviite, N. J........ C. Barkalow. 
Stramronv, Ct.........---. G. R. Treate. 

News Agent at R. R. 


Station. 
Sr. Jounsvittz, N. Y..... G. A. Russell, 
Srracuss, N. Y.... ....-- J. H. Green. 
Tarrytown, N. Y...... «- C. De Riviere. 


Tetepo, O......ccccoccce le C. Shear. 
Tao, N. Y......s0c0.++-6 L. Willard, 

J. F. Hoyt. 
Wasumeron, D. C........ Frank Taylor, 

P. De Vine, Kirkwood 


House, 
News Agent Willard’s 
Hotel. 





R. A. Grand, opposite 
West Point. 
Youxenrs, N. Y........... D. Burns, 
John Featherstone. 





General Agents in New York City. 
Ross & Tovsxy, 121 Nassau Street. 
H. Dexter & Co., 113 Nassau Street. 
Oxtz, Darron & Jones, cor. Ann and Nassau Sts. 
L. N. Suear & Co., 55 Hudson Street. 
Hawmi.ton, Jonnson & Farre iy, 22 Ann Street. 
J. F. Feexs & Co., 24 Ann Street. 


F. 8. Taomsox, New Haven Railroad Station, 
27th Street. 


Taomas Firzaipsons, New Jersey and Amboy 
Railroads. 


Avexanper Craw, Harlem Railroad Station, 
26th Street. 

Wu. Sxetty, Greenwich Street, Erie Railroad 
Station, Duane Street. 





In Canada, 

Tae American Gas-Licut JourRNAL can be or- 
dered through any of the News Agents in either 
of the Canadas. 

In Great Britain. 


Terms 15s. per annum, single copies 10d. 
Trusyer & Co., 60 Paternoster Row, London. 





In France. 


Terms 15 Frs. per annum. 
Bureau of Le Journal del Eclairage au Gaz, 
de Poissonniere, No. 24, Paris. 


Rooms it New Yorx.—No. 39 Nassau Street, 
by Pompeo 
per annum. Single copies 15 cents. 








GAS-FIXTURES. 
ITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHANDELIERS, 
And every description of 
GAS-FIXTURES, 
WAREHOUSE, No. 620 BROADWAY. 
Manufactory, 


Nos. 335, 337, 339, 848 Wesr 24rn Streer, 
New York. 


aaa at HOFFMAN & CO., 
(Late Starr, Fellows & Co.) 
Manufacturers of 


GAS-FIXTURES 
AND CHANDELIERS, 
SoLar, CAMPHENE AND FLUID Lamps, GIRANDOLES, 
Hay Lasrerns, &c., 
No. 74 Beekman Street, New York. 
Manufactory, 71, 73, 75, 77, 79, 81, 88 Boerum st, 


And 88, 90, 92, $4, 96, 98 and 100 Johnston st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








PATENT AGENCIES. 





ESSRS. J. WRIGHT & CO., Con- 
SULTING ENGINEERS and Sotrtrerrors 

of Parexts, No. 42 Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
London, B.C, Patents for inventions obtained 
in all countries where Patent Laws are in force. 


ESTABLISHED 17 YEARS. 


FFICE FOR THE PROCURATION 

of Letters Patent and the Regis- 

tration of Designs. JOSEPH WILLCOCK & C6., 

Patent Agents and Engineers, successors to 

Messrs. Bartow & Co., 89 Chancery Lane, Lon- 
don, W. C. 

Gratis and post free, “‘ The Inventor’s Manual,” 
also a pamphlet, * L’Obtention de Patentes Ang- 
laises,” 500 Mechanical Movements; the first 
part of Kinematics, or the Transformation of 
Motion, by Joseph Willcock, C. E., Mem. Soc. of 
Eng. May be had at the above address, and of 
any bookseller. Price 2s. 6d. 

The second part is approaching completion 
and will shortly be announced. 


GAS-ENGINEERS. 


AS-WORKS ERECTED FOR 
Cities and Villages. Plans and 
Specifications furnished for works of any desired 
ity, drawings of Retort Settings for Bench- 

















EORGE H. KITCHEN & CO., 
Manufacturers of | 
Fixtures for Gas-Light Purposes, 
Wood’s Building, No. 561 Broadway, New York. 
Office of the Inspector of Gas Meters for the State 
of New York. 


V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
e 88, 490, & 492 Broadway, 
Corner of Broome St., New York, 
Gas-Fitters and Contractors for the 
Erection of Gas-Works. 
Messrs. E. V. Havcuwoutr & Co. have on hand 


a most extensive assortment of the newest and 
most desirable styles of 


CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS. Lamp-Posts, AND Gas- 
Fixtures or Every Description, 


to which they would respectfully call the atten- 
tion of the public. 


(= Gas-fitting done in the most workmanlike 
manner, and on reasonable terms. 


IFFANY & COMPANY, JEWEL- 
ers and importers of elegant artistic 
PARIS GAS CHANDELIERS, BRACKETS, 
PENDANTS, &c., in Bronze and Gilt. 
No. 550 Broapway, New York. 


A. VAN KIRK & CO., 
e MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS-FIXTURES AND CHANDELIE)3S, 
Ambrose’s Patent Coal-Oil Burners, to be ‘ised 
without Chimnies; Patent Paragon Coal-)il 
Burners ; Patent Improved Excelsior Coal- 

Oil Burners, Hand Lamps, Columns, &. 
MANUFACTORY AT FRANKFORT, PHILADELPHIA. 
SALES-ROOM, 626 CHESNUT ST. 

G= Every article warranted equal in design 
and workmanship to any manufactured in the 
country. 


HILADELPHIA GAS FIXTURE 

Works.—Warner, Miskey & Merrill, 
Manufacturers, Store, No. 718 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Warner, Peck & Co., No. 376 
Broadway, New York, would respectfully inform 
he public that they continue to Manufacture all 
kinds of Gas Fixtures, Lamps, Girandoles, Br »nzes 
&c., and that their large and varied stock com- 
prises the simplest as well as the most elaborate 
patterns, designed by their French artists. They 
also continue to keep at their store, 376 Broad- 
way, a large and full assortment of all their naanu- 
actured Goods. Dealers and others are invited 
o call and examine. 














es of one, two, three or five Retorts. 
GAS APPARATUS 
of every description. 
F. A. SABBATON, 


Gas-Engineer and Contractor, Albany, N- Y. 


IMMOCK, DWIGHT & CO. En- 


gineers and Contractors for the 
erection of Coal Gas-Works. Offices 135 and 137 
William street, New York City; and No.2 Elm 
street, Springfield, Mass. 

References by permission : 

GrorcE D. Morean, Esq., New York. 
Aaron CLAPLIN, Esq., at 
A. B. Woon, » 
Georce Buiss, Esq., N.Y., Pres. M.S & N.I.R.R.Co. 
Geo. M. ATWwaTER, Esq., Springfield, Mass. 
Jas. D. Brewer, Esq., Pres. Springfield Gas Co 
Joun I. Baker, Esq., Pres. Beverly Gas Co. 
Hewry E. Russet, Esq., Pres. N. Britain Gas Co. 
J. Duwnam, Esq , Pres. Noérwich, Ct. Gas Co. 
W. C. Srneer, Esq., Sec. Norwalk, Ct. Gas Co. 


rF.HE AUBIN GAS-WORKS CO., or 

Appany, N. Y., refer to the follow- 
ing Gas-Light Companies using their Works, to 
prove that Gas stocks can pay handsomely, and 
yet arich and cheap Gas be made, viz.: Platts- 
burgh, Whitehall, Palmyra, Waterford, Bath, 
Amsterdam, Fort Plain, N. ¥.; Rutland, Vt.; 
Flemington, N. J.; Smyrna and Dover, Del.; 
Jersey Shore and Pittston, Penn.; Greensboro 
and Salem, N. C. ; Sorel, 8t. Hyacinthe, and Point 
Levi, Canada. Agents wanted to extend the sale 
of the Aubin Portable Gas-Works, unsurpassed 
for simplicity, safety and economy. 


WOODEN PURIFYING TRAYS. 


OODEN TRAYS FOR GAS- 
Purirrers.—The subscriber manu- 
factures the Woopen Trays for Gas-PurRIFiers on 
the invention of Wm. Combe, cut from solid 
wood, which are found superior to the iron plates 
formerly used, as being cheaper and more dur- 
able. The public are cautioned against the state- 
ments of R. G. Hunt, saying he has a patent for 
the seive itself, published in the American Gas- 
Ligut JouRNAL, as wholly without foundation. 
The following letter is from the Commissioner of 


Patents: 
U. 8. Patent Office, Jan. 6th, 1862. 
Sir—In the matter of interference between the 
application of Hunt and Combe for patent coni- 
cally slotted wooden gas-purifiers, appealed from 
the decision of the Examiner, the Examiners-in- 
Chief have rendered a decision, bearing date Jan. 
4th, 1862. The Zwaminers-in-Chief affirm the 
decision of the Examiner a Jirst 
claim of Rich’d G. Hunt, a reverse the de- 
cision of the Examiner, rejecting the applica- 
and - Wm. Combe, assigned to N. 0. Hawe- 
uret. 
Unless an appeal shall be taken from this 
decision of the Examiners-in-Chief within the next 
ing thirty days, a patent will be allowed to 


























CARBONIZED GAS. 
IMPORTANT TO GAS CONSUMERS. 


HE CARBONIZED GAS COM- 
PANY, No. 4764 Broapway, New 
York, respectfully inform the public, that they 
are now prepared to supply GwyNNe’s PATENT 
CARBONIZER, and guarantee by its use to make a 
saving of 33 per cent. of their gas bills, and at 
the same time to produce a better light than the 
city gas. By this process, we warrant that there 
will be no collections of Carbon in the pipes, a 
chief difficulty with ether machines of the kind. 


GAS-BURNERS. 


r G. ARNOLD, Manvuracurrer oF 
© GAS-BURNERS, 
AND IMPORTER OF SCOTCH TIPS, 
No. 447 Broome Street, 
Second door West of Broadway, New Yorx- 


Mercury Cups, Portable Sockets, Burner Pillars, 
Burner Pliers, &c., &c. 














N. 0. Hawxhurst, assignee of Combe. 
Respectfully, D. P. Hottoway, 
Com. of Patents. 
All orders for Solid Wood Trays executed at 
the shortest notice, on reasonable terms, by 
Joun L. CHEESMAN, 
147 Avenue C, near 10th st., New York Olty. 


ONICALLY SLOTTED SOLID 

Wood Trays for Gas-Purifiers.— 

Admitted to be the best, cheapest, and most dur- 
able seives for gas-purifiers ever used. 

Secured by Letters Patent of the United States, 
both for the machinery used in the manufacture, 
and fur the seive itself. 

For sale on reasonable terms to Gas-Light Com- 
panies or Agents, on application, by letter, to the 
patentee, RICHARD G. HUNT, 

631 Fourth st., near Avenue CO, 
New York City. 

N. B.—All persons are warned against purchas- 
ing these seives of others who falsely pretend to 
have patents for them. Suits will be commenced 
immediately against all persons infringing my 
patents by using or making wooden sieves, but 
those who hereafter purchase from me can buy 
their seives cheap and will not be troubled by me 
on account of former purchases. R. @. H. 

















EWSPAPER WRAPPERS. 

Mara’s Patent Self-Sealing and 

Folding Water-lined Newspaper Wrappers, $1.50 

per 1000. Sold by all Booksellers and News 

Agents throughout the United States and Canada. 
P, MARA, Srationger, 

418 Eighth Avenue, near $24 st., . 





Gas-Works and Water-Works. 


PARRISH, Jr., is prepared 

e to furnish estimates for Gas or 

Water Works, and to erect them on the most im- 

— principles. Office, 1416 Arch st., Phila- 
e! 


D. Parnisn, Jr. 





mu. D. Panniss. 





CLAY RETORTS. __ 





DDISON POTTER, 
Wituineton Quay, 
Near NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYRE, ENGLAND, 
Manufacturer of CLay Retorrs, Free Bricks, and 
every description of Frae Cta¥ Goons, 


LLIMAN BROTHERS, 2317 PEARL 
Street, New York, Commission 
Merchants, Importers of 
BELGIAN FIRE-CLAY GAS RETORTS, 
Dealers in Tiles, Arch-Bricks, Furnace-Doors, 
Movru-Pieces, Covers, 

And all other Fittings, of the most approved pat- 
terns, for setting Clay Retorts. 
SapsaTon’s Patent Fuxxace-Doors, & Frames, 
Floyd’s Patent Malleable Iron Ketort Covers, 
McKenziz’s Parext Gas Exnavsrers, 


made by AddisomSmith. Compensator-Valves, &c. 
Gas, Water, and Steam Tubes. 


HILADELPHIA FIRE-BRICK 


Works, corner of Vine and Twenty- 
third streets, Philadelphia. 
JOHN NEWKUMET, 
Manufacturer of all kinds of Fsse-Bricx, Gas- 
Howse Txs, to suit all the different plans in use. 
Clay Retorts and Dentists’ Muffies. Orders filled 








| at short notice 





ATENT PYRO-CLAY GAS RE- 
TORTS. THOMAS HOADLEY, 
Patentee, wishes to call the attention of Gas- 
Engineers to these 
RETORTS. 
as a very superior article. 
REFERENCES -—Gas-Light Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 
“ “ — Cleveland, O- 
” “« — Chicago, In. 
THOS, HOAD > 


Corner of Main and Mulberry Sts., Cleveland, 0. 


EW YORK FIRE-BRICEK 
IN “Manufactory. (Branch Works at 
Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 
B. KREISCHER & CO., office 56 Goerck street, 
corner Delancy street, New York. ' 


Gas-Hovse Ties and Frre-Bricx of all shapes 
and sizes. Firr Morran, Cray, and Saxp articles 
of every description made to order at the shortest 
notice. B. KREISCHER, M. Macrer, A. WEBER. 











GAS AND WATER-PIPE. 


W & J. GRIFFITHS & CO.— 

e City Tube Works, Malfeable Iron 
and Brass Foundry, No. 27 North Seventh street, 
Philadelphia. Manufacturers of Wrought Iron 
Pipe, Lap-Welded Flues and Fittings; also, Brass 
Work of all descriptions, for Gas, Steam and 
Water. Particular attention given to Heating 
Buildings, &c. 


AST AND WROUGHT IRON 
Pipe, Branches, Elbows, Sleeves, 
&c. Lamp-Posts, Wrought-Iron Lanterns for 
Lamp-Posts, Gas Retorts (clay or iron), Street 
Mains in 9 or 12 feet lengths. Sheet-Iron cut to 
pattern for Gas-holders. For sale by the Manu- 
facturers’ Agent, 
HENRY G. NICHOLS, 24 Pine st., N. Y. 


UNTER, KELLER & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPES & FIXTURES, 
of all descriptions, for 
STEAM. WA'TEHK AND GAS. 
144 Centre street, New York. 


IRARD TUBE WORKS—Morreny 
& Auuison, Proprietors. Wrought 
Iron Coke-Welded Tubes, for Gas, Water, Steam, 
&c. Wrought, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, 
Steam and Gas Cocks, Valves. Also, Galvanized 
Tubes and Fittings. 
Office 1908 Market street, Philadelphia. 


ATENT BITUMENIZED PIPES 
for Water, Gas, and Drainage.— 
Reduction in price on account of the exemption 
from duty on paper. These pipes possess all the 
roperties necessary for the conveyance of Gas, 
ater, and also for Drainage purposes, viz., 
great strength, great durability, and perfect in- 
oxidability ; and being non-conductors are not 
affected by frost, like metal pi ; they are 
proved to resist a pressure of Ibs. on the 
square inch (equal to 500-ft. head of water), and 
can be made up to any greater strength if re- 
quired. They are only one-fourth the weight, 
and when laid down are fifty per cent. cheaper 
than iron pipes; they are made in 7 ft. lengths, 
and the joinings are simple and inexpensive. 
These Pipes have been in use nearly three 
years, and have given the most perfect satisfac- 
tion. 
Further poeeny: nob py tend and 
cimen pi may be obtained a is office. 
” slice? FREDERICK W. BOND, 
58 Liberty street, New York. 


STEAM-PUMPS. 


ORTHINGTON’S Sream Pumps, 

y extensively used by Gas-Light 

Companies. For Sale at.greatly uced Prices. 

Also, a new and highly successful Pump, driven 

by water pressure, requiring no attention or re- 

pairs, and the most economical water motor yet 
constructed. 


Patent GATES, for Water and Steam-stops. 
HENRY R. WORTHIN' N, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 
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WHERE GAS-WORKS AND WATER-WORKS 
ARE WANTED. 

We are now publishing regularly the names of the 
thirty thousand post-towns in the United States, so that 
builders of gas-works and water-works, and the various 
manufacturers, may see where are new openings for 
business, And as each post-master will receive several 
copies of the Amerroan Gas-Lient Journat, for distri- 
bution, the number thus circulated will probably exceed 


Three Million Copies. 


What a chance for advertisers ! 


POST-OFFICE TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
ARRANGED BY STATES AND COUNTIES, 
Showing where Gas-Works and Water-Works are Wanted. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
65 Counties, 2,364 Towns, 51 Gas-Works, 15 Water-Works: 


Adams County. 


Abbottstown, Grafensburgh, Menallen, 
Arendtsville, Granite Hill, Mummasburgh, 
Bendersville, Green Mount, New Chester, 
Bigler, Hampton, New Oxford, 
Cashtown, Heidlersburgh, Round Hill, 
East Berlin, Hunterstown, Square Corner, 
Fairfield, Littlestown, Table Rock, 
Fountain Dale, McSherrystown, Two Taverns, 
Gettysburgh, (c. h.,) York Sulphur Springs. 
Alleghany County. 

Alleghany, Glen Shaw, Sewicklyville, 
Arsenal, Green Tree, Sharpsburgh, 
Bakerstown, Harmarville, Shirland, 
Braddock Fields, Herriottsville, Shoustown, 
Brodhead, Hope Church, Spring Dale, 
Buchanan, Houston, Street’s Run, 
Buena Vista, Hulton, Surgeon’s Hall, 
Carrick, Library, Tally Covey, 
Clinton, McKeesport, Tarentum, 
Coal Valley, Monroeville, Temperanceville, 
Courtneyville, Moon, Turtle Creek, 
Culmerville, Mount Lebanon, Upper Saint Clair, 
Dorseyville, New Texas, Walker’s Mills, 
Duquesne, Noblestown, West Elizabeth, 
Eakin, Parnassus, West Manchester, 
Elizabeth, Perrysville, Wexford, 
Ewing’s Mill, Pittsburgh, (c.h.,) White Ash, 
Fayette, Port Perry, Wilkins, 
Gamble’s, Remington, Wilkinsburgh, 
Gill Hall, Rich Valley, Woodville. 

Rural Ridge, 

Armstrong County. 

Adams, Elderton, Phoenix, 
Apollo, Freeport, Pine Township, 
Belknap, Kiskiminitas, Putneyville, 
Blanket Hill, Kittaning, (c. b.,)» Red Bank Furnace, 
Brady’s Bend, Lawrenceburgh, Rogston, 
Cochran’s Mills, Leechburgh, Rural Valley, + 
Cowansville, Long Run, Scrub Grass, 
Davis, Miller’s Eddy, : Slate Lick, 
Dayton, Oakland, South Bend, 
Echo, Olivet, Spring Church, 
Eddyville, Orrsville, Worthington. 

Beaver County. 
Baden, Freedom, New Sheffield, 
Baker Bank, Georgetown, North Sewickly, 
Beaver, (c. h.,) Harshaville,’ hio, 
Black Hawk, Hookstown, Parkison, 
Brush Creek, Industry, Poe, 
Darlington, Kendall, Rochester, 
Economy, McOlary, Service, 
Elder’s Mill, New Brighton, Seventy-Six, 
Fallston, New Gallile, Smith’s Ferry, 
Frankfort Springs, New Scottville, Water Cure. 

Bedford County. 
Alum Bank, Dublin Mills, Saint Clairsville, 
Bedford, (c. b.,) Elbinsville, Schellsburgh, 
Bloody Run, Hopewell, Six Mile Run, 
Charlesville, Mann’s Choice, Stonerstown, 
Clearville, Pattonville, West End, 
Cumberland Valley, Rainsburgh, Woodbury, 
Dry Ridge, Ray’s Hill, Yellow Oreek, 

Robinsonville, 

Berks County. 

Albany, Grimville, New Jerusalem, 
Baumstown, Hamburgh, Nora, 
Bechtelsville, Hereford, Oley, 
Beckersville, Host, Pike Township, 
Bernville, Joanna Furnace, Pricetown, 
Bethel, Klinesville, Reading, (c. h.,) 
Birdsboro’, Knauer’s, Rehrersburgh, 
Boyerstown, Kutztown, Robeson, 
Brower, Kutzville, Seisholtzville, 
Brumfieldville, Landis’ Store, Shanesville, 
Caernavron, Leesport, Shartleysville, 
Clayton, Lenartsville, Sinking Spring, 
Colebrookdale, Leinbach’s, South Evansville, 
Coxtown, Lobachsville, Spangsville, 
Cross Kill Mills, Long Swamp, Stonersville, 
Cumru, Lower Bern, Stouchburgh, 
Dale, Maiden Creek, Straustown, 
Douglassville, Manatawny, Temple, 
Dryville, Maxatawny, Tuckertown, 
Earlville, Mertztown, Tulpehoccan, 
Fetherolffsville, Mohn’s Store, Umstead’s, 
Fredericksville, Mohrsville, Virginsville, 
Furnace, Molltown, Wernersville, 
Geiger’s Mills, Monterey, Windsor Castle, 
Gouglersville, Morgantown, Wintersville, 
Greshville, Moselem, Womelsdorf. 

Mount tna, 

BlairgCounty. 

Altoona, Fostoria, Sinking Valley, 
Antestown, Frankstown, Spang’s Mills, 
Arch Spring, Hollidaysburgh,(ch) Springfield Furnace, 
Canoe Creek, Martinsburgh, Tipton, 
Clover, Newry, ES yaa 
Duncansyille, Olivia, illiamsburgh, 
East Freedon, Sabbath Rest, Yellow Spring. 





? 





Alba, 

Asylum, 
Athens, (c. h.,) 
Bently Creek, 
Browntown, 
Burlington, 
Camptown, 
Canton, 


Bradford County. 


Laddsburgh, 
Leonard Hollow, 
Le Raysville, 

Le Roy, 

Liberty Corners, 
Lime Hill, 
Litchfield, 
Macedonia, 


Columbia Cross Roads Merryall, 


Durell, 
East Smithfield, 
East Springhill, 
fast Troy, 
Edsallville, 
Elwell, 
Franklindale, 
French’s Mills, 
Frenchtown, 
Granville, 
Granville Summit, 
Havensville, 
Herrick, 
Herrickville, 
Highland, 
Hornbrook, 


Andalusia, 
Applebachsville, 
Attleboro’, 
Bedminster, 
Bridge Valley, 
Bridgewater, 
Bristol, 
Brownsburgh, 
Buckingham, 
Bucksville, 
Bunker Hill, 
Bursonville, 
Carversville, 
Centre Bridge, 
Danboro’, 
Davisville, 
Dolington, 
Doylestown, (c. h.;) 
Dublin, 
Durham, 
Eddington, 
Edgewood, 
Emilie, 


Anandale, 
Anderson’s Mills, 
Baldwin, 
Barnhart’s Mill, 
Bovard’s Store, 
Breakneck, 
Brownington, 
Bruin, 

Butler, (c. h.,) 
Coultersville, 
Coyleville, 


Bemis Creek, 
Bethel Station, 
Carrolltown, 
Chess Springs, 
Cresson 


, 

Ebensburgh, (c. h.,) Munster, 
Fallen Timber, Pershing, 
Gallitzin, 

Carbon County. 
Albrightsville, Lehighton, 
Beaver Meadows, Little Gap, 
Carbon, Mauch Chunk,(c.h.,) 
East Penn, Nesquehoning, 
Hickory Run, New Mahoning, < 
Lehigh Gap, Parrysville, 

Penn Haven, 

Centre County. 
Aaronsburgh, Hannah, 
Bellefonte, (c.h.,) | Howard, 
Benner, Hublersburgh, 
Boalsburgh, Juliann Furnace, 
Buffalo Run, Madisonburgh, 
Centre Hall, Meshannon, 
Centre Hill, Milesburgh, 
Centre Line, Millheim, 
Farm School, Mountain Eagle, 
Fillmore, Nittany, 
Fleming, Philipsburgh, 


Half Moon, 


Avondale, 

Black Horse, 

Blue Rock, 
Brandywine Manor, 


Cain, 
Chandlerville, 
Chatham, 
Chester Springs, 
Chester Valley, 
Chesterville, 
Coatsville, 
Cochransville, 
Collamer, 
Dilworthtown, 
Doe Run, 
Downingtown, 
East Nantmeal, 
Elk Dale, 
Embreeville, 
Ercildoun, 
Fairville, 
Forestville, ‘ 
Frazer, 
Goshenville, 
Glen Roy, 
Gum Tree, 
Guthriesville, 
Hamorton; 
Hayesville, 


Black Fox, 
Brinkerton, 
Callensburgh, 
Calfish Furnace, 
Clarion, (c. h.,) 
Curllsville, 
Frampton, 
Fryburgh, 
Hellen Furnace, 
Jefferson, 
Kerr’s Store, 


Milan, 
Monroeton, 
Myersburgh, 
Narkonks, 
New Albany, 
New Era, 
North Orwell, 
North Rome, 
Northsmithfield, 
North Towanda, 
Old Hickory, 
Orcutt Creek, 
Orwell, 
Overton, 

ike, 
Potterville, 
Ridgebury, 

Bucks County. 
Erwinna, 
Fallsington, 
Feasterville, 
Gardenville, 
Gery’s, 
Hagersville, 
Hartsville, 
Hilltown,' 
Hulmesville, 
Kintnersville, 
Lahaska, 
Lumberville, 
Mechanicsville, 
Milford Square, 
Morrisville, 
New Britain, 
New Hope, 
Newportville, 
Newtown, 
Oakford, 
Ottsville, 
Oxford Valley, 


Batler County. 
Double Sale, 
Glade Mills, 
Harmony, 
Harrisville, 
Jacksville, 
McCandless, 
Maple Furnace, 
Middle Lancaster, 
Murrinsville, 
North Hope, 
North Oakland, 


Rome, 
Rummerfield Creek, 
Sheshequin, 


South Creek, ” 


South Hill, 
South Warren, 
Springfield, 
Spring Hill, 
Standing Stone, 
Stevensville, 
Sugar Run, 
Sylvanta, 

Tioga Valley, 
Towanda, (c. h.,) 
Troy, 

Ulster, 

Warren Centre, 
Warrenham, 
West Burlington, 
West Franklin, 
West Warren, 
West Windham, 
Windham, 
Wyalusing, 
Wysox. 


Pineville, 
Pipersville, 
Pleasant Valley, 
Pleasantville, 
Plumsteadville, 
Point Pleasant, 
Quakertown, 
Richbore’, 
Richlandtown, 
Riegelsville, 
Seller’s Tavern, 
Spinnerstown, 
Springtown, 
Steinsburgh, 
Taylorsville, 
Trumbaursville, 
Tullytown, 
Upper Black Eddy, 
Warminster, 
Warrington, 
Whitehaliville, 
Wrightstown, 
Yardleville. 


Ogle, 
Petersburgh, 
Portersville, 
Prospect, 
Riddle’s Cross Roads, 
Sarversville, 
Saxenburgh, 
Slippery Rock, 
Utena, 
Whitestown, 
Zelienople. 


Cambria County. 


Glén Connell, 
Hemlock, 
Johnstown, 
Loretto, 
Mineral Point, 


Pine Grove Mills, 
Pine Swamp, 


Platteville, 
Roseland, 

Saint Augustines, 
Scalp Level, 
Sonman, 
Summer Hill, 
Summit, 
Wilmore. 


Rockport, 
Stembersville, 
Summit Hill, 
Tresckew, 
Weatherly, 
Weissport. 


Pleasant Gap, 
Port Matilda, 
Potter’s Mills, 
Rebersburgh, 
Rock Spring, 
Snow Shoe, 
Spring Mills, 
Stover’s Place, 
Walker, 
Wolf’s Store, 
Woodward, 
Zion. 


Chester County. 


Hickory Hill, 
Honey Brook, 
Hopewell Cotton 
Works, 
Jennersville, 
Kemblesville, 
Kennett’s Square, 
Kimberton, 
Lewisville, 
Lionville, 
Loag, 
London Grove, 
McWilliamstown, 
Marlborough, 
Marsh, 
Marshallton, 
Milltown. 
Mortonville, 
Mount Vernon, 
New Centrevitic, 
New Garden, 
New London, 
Nottingham, 
Oxford, 
Paoli, 
Parkersville, 
Parkersburgh, 
Penningtonville, 
Pheenixville, 
Pickering, 


Pughtown, 
Rockville, 
Russellville, 
Sadsburyville, 
Saint Mary’s, 
Saint Peter’s, 
Schuylkill, 
Setzler’s Store, 
Spread Eagle, 
Street Road, 
Steeleville, 
Strickersville, 
Sugartown, 
Talbotville, 
Thornbury, 
Thorndale Iron Works 
Unionville, 
Uwchland, 
Valley Forge, 
Vincent, 
Wagontown, 
Wallace, 
Warren Tavern, 
Waterloo Mills, 
Westchester, (c. h.,) 
West Grove, 
West Vincent, 
West Whiteland, 
Willistown Inn. 


Clarion County. 


Kingsville, 

Knox, 

Kossuth, 
Lamartine, 
Leatherwood, 
-Limestone, 
Lineville, 
Lucinda Furnace, 
Matildaville, 

New Bethlehem, 
North Pine Grove, 
Piny, 


Reidsburgh, 
Rimersburgh, 
River, 

Scotch Hill, 
Shannondale, 
Shippensville, 
Stant’s Store, 
Strattonville, 
Tylersburgh, 
Watterson’s Ferry, 
West Freedom. 


Ansonville, 
Bald Hill, 
Bloomville, 
Bower, 
Breckinridge, 
Burnside, 
Chest, 


Ctearfield, (c. h.,) 


Clearfield Bridge, 
Curwinsville, 
Cush, 


Beech Creek, 
Birch Island, 
Cameron, 
Carroll, 

Cedar Springs, 
Chatham Run, 
Cook's Run, 
Defranceville, 
Dunnsburgh, 


Beaver Vailey, 
Benton, 
Berwick, 





Clearfield County. 


Frenchville, 
Glen Hope, 
Grahamton, 
Grampian Hills, 
Jefferson Line, 
Jeffries, 
Karthouse, 
Kylertown, 
Leconte’s Mills, 
Lumber City, 
Luthersburgh, 
Marron, 


Clinton County. 


Drury’s Run, 
Farrandsville, 
First Fork, 
Flemington, 
Hiner’s Run, 
Keating, 
Lamar, 
Leidig, 


Morrisdale, 
New Washington, 
Ostend, 
Penfield, 
Rockton, 
Salr Lick, 
Shawsville, 
Smiih’s Mills, 
Troutville, 
Tylers, 
Woodland. 


McElhattan, 
Mill Hall, 
Salona, 

Rauch’s Gap, 
Sinnamahoning, 
Sugar Valley, 
Tylersville, 
Westport, 


Lockhaven, (c.h.,) Young Womenstown. 


Logan Mills, 


Coiumbia County. 


Fishing Creek, 
Forks, 
Foundryville, 


Bloomsburgh, (c. h.,) Fowlersville, 


Briar Creek, 
Buckhorn, 
Catawissa, 
Central, 
Cole’s Creek, 
Espy, 
Evansville, 


Adamsville, 
Beaver Centre, 
Bloomfield, 
Blooming Valley, 
Burns, 
Centreville, 
Chapinville, 
Cochranton, 
Conneautville, 
Crossingville, 
Cussawago, 
Custard’s, 
Espyville, 
Evansburgh, 
Grinnels, 
Guy’s Mills, 
Harmonsburg, 
Hartstown, 


Allen, 

Big Spring, 
Bloserville, 
Boiling Springs, 
Carlisle, (c. h.,) 
Carlisle Springs, 
Dickinson, 
Eberly’s Mill, 
Good Hope, 
Hogestown, 


Benvenue, 
Berrysburgh, 
Dauphin, 
Derry Church, 
Elizabethville, 
Enders, 
Enterline, 
Fisherville, 
Gratz, 


Booth Corner, 
Chadd’s Ford, 
Chelsea, 
Chester, (c. h.) 


CANADIAN 


Greenwood, 
Jerseytown, 
Light Street, 
Lime Ridge, 
Maineville, 
Mifflinville, 
Millville, 


Monticello, 
Mordansville, 
Orangeville, 
Polkville, 
Rhoadestown, 
Rohrsburgh, 
Rupert, 
Sereno, 
Stillwater, 
Van Camp, 
Welliversville. 


Crawford County. 


Hayfield, 
Kerr’s Hill, 
Kingsley’s, 
Line Mills, 
Little Cooley, 
McDowell’s, 


Marshall’s Corners, 


Mead Corners, 


Meadville, (c. h.,) 


Sandy Creek, 
Silverlings, 
South Shenango, 
Spartansburgh, 
Spring, 
Steamburgh, 
Steuben, 

Sugar Lake, 
Sutton’s Corners, 


New Richmond, Tamarac, 
North Chenango, Teepleville, 
Oil Creek, Titusville, 
Penn Line, Troy Centre, 
Randolph, Turnersville, 
Riceville, Unity, 
Rockdale, Venango, 
Royalton, West Greenwood, 
Rundells, Woodcock. 
Saegerstown, 

Cumberland County. 
Kerrsville, Oakville, 
Lee’s Cross Roads, Plainfield, 
Lisburn, Shepherdstown, 
Mechanicsburgh, Shippenburgh, 


Mount Holly Springs, Shiermantown, 


Mount Rock, 
Newburgh, 


New Cumberland, 
New Kingstown, 


Newville,’ 


Stoughstown, 
Walnut Bottom, 
West Fairview, 
West Hill, 
White House, 


Dauphin County. 


Halifax, 


Harrisburgh, (c. 


High Spire, 
Hockersville, 
Hummelstown, 
Linglestown, 
Lykens, 
Manada Gill, 


Middletown, 


h.,) Millersburgh, 


illow, 
Powl’s Valley, 
Short Mountain, 
Susquehannah, 
Union Deposit, 
West Hanover, 
Wiconisto. 


Delaware County. 


Cheyney, 
Concordville, 
Darby, 
Edgemont, 


(To be continued.) 


y 


Glen Mills, 
Glen Riddle, 
Haverford, 
Howellville, 





PETROLEUM—ITS VALUE AND 


USES. 





The following interesting article we take from the 
Journal of the Board of Arts and. Manufactures for 
Upper Canada, The late discoveries of petroleum in 
Canada have already led to the investment of much 
capital in the business of raising and forwarding the 
oil, and it will, doubtless, become an important article 
of trade in that country. The Journal says: 

The successful tapping of the great subterranean 
sources of petroleum in Enniskillen, has imparted a 
new and permanent interest to this extraordinary 
branch of industry and commercial enterprise. A great 
problem has been solved with respect to the sources of 
supply. Theoretically, the existence of deep-seated 
reservoirs of petroleum, occupying fissures and cavities 
in the rocks several hundred feet below the surface, 
has been predicted for some time past, but it was re- 
served for the energy and endurance of one or two in- 
dividuals to prove their existence by actual and most 
successful experimental borings. Three “ flowing wells” 
are now in operation, with a constancy and abundance 
of supply which surpasses the most sanguine expecta- 
tions; and as yet we see but the beginning of these 
extraordinary fountains of oil, for there can be but 
little doubt that future borings in the vicinity of 
natural springs will reach the sources from which pe- 
troleum has been slowly oozing for centuries, perhaps 
for thousands of years, throughout the so-called oil 
region. 
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When the first petroleum spring was tapped at Titus- 
ville, Pennsylvania, in 1859, few persons conceived the 
vast importance of the diseovery, or the astonishing 
commercial activity to which it would give rise in less 
than three years’ time. In 1859, the Philadelphia and 
Erie railroad carried 325 barrels of petroleum; in 
1860 the amount swelled to 21,794 barrels, and in 1861 
the seemingly enormous number of 134,927 barrels 
were transported along that line alone. This large 
quantity is exclusive of the supplies conveyed by the 
Atlantic and Great Western railroad, and by the flat- 
boats, which float heavy cargoes to the Alleghany 
river, and thence to Pittsburgh. Large as these results 
appear to be, yet they fall into the shade when com- 
pared with the present yield, which in the Pennsyl- 
vania oil region is estimated at 75,000 barrels a month. 
No diminution has as yet been observed in the flowing 
wells; and so abundant and cheap is the yield from 
this source, that nearly all the pumping wells are now 
idle, and must probably continue se, unless the demand 
becomes greater than the flowing wells can supply at 
a very cheap rate. 

The Canadian wells now rival those of Pennsylvania. 
The difficulty that the “oil men” have to contend with 
is to control the astonishing abundance of the yield, 
and to store it until a market can be found. The ques- 
tion of supply having been most satisfactorily solved, 
men are puzzled to know what to do with the treasure 
they have been so industriously seeking, now they 
have secured more than the most sanguine ever hoped 
for. The same energy and determination which sought 
and won it, must now be exerted to find a remunerative 
market for the unexpected and rather embarrassing 
abundance with which it has suddenly come upon 
them. The European markets alone are promising, 
and it is to Britain, France, and Germany that they 
must look for aid to help them out of their present 
dilemma. 

The question naturally arises, to what uses ean pe- 
troleum be applied? We propose to glance at some of 
the most important practical applications of this 
abundant natural product, and shall endeavor to show 
that its general introduction for many purposes in the 
arts, merely requires time for its properties to become 
widely known, and the certainty of an unfailing supply 
firmly established in the minds of those who will 
become our largest consumers. 

Before proceeding to enumerate the different uses to 
which petroleum can be applied, let us examine the 
nature of those products whieh ean be obtained from 
it by destructive distillation. 

The following analysis of Canadian petroleum was 
made by that distinguished practical chemist, Dr. 
Sheridan Muspratt, who finds 100 parts of Enniskillen 
oil to yield, upon distillation, 

Light-colored naphtha (S. G. .794)...... 20 
Heavy yellow naphtha (S. G. .837) ..... 50 
Lubricating oil, rich in paraffine........ 22 


Di svessqcresccccovcessesevsess . I 
EMM. wccccccccccsccccccscccccccccses 8 
— 100 

The specific gravity of the crude oil is .835, the 
standard of specific gravity required in England for 
the best petroleum, being .830. 

The light-colored naphtha is the benzole of the manu- 
facturer. The heavy yellow naphtha is the illumi- 
nating oil. 

. The specific gravity of the Enniskillen oil is very 
nearly that of the standard. The Pennsylvania oil is 
considerably lighter, and does not yield so much illu- 
minating oil on distillation. The Canadian oil con- 
tains considerably more paraffine than the American, 
as might be expected from its greater specific gravity. 
An idea of the comparative value of the Enniskillen 
petroleum may be obtained by comparing it with 
Young’s patent paraffine oil, of which not less than 
8,000,000 gallons are yearly manufactured, chiefly 
from the distillation of the Boghead coal. Canadian 
petroleum is twenty-five per cent. (25 p. c.) better 
adapted for illuminating purposes than the crude oil 
from the Boghead coal. The royalty on each gallon 
of Boghead coal oil, is 3d.; the price at which one 
gallon of the Enniskillen petroleum can be furnished, 
is 2tc., or about, equal to the royalty on the Boghead 
coal-oil paid to Mr. Young for his patent, without the 





addition of the price of the coal, and all the expenses 


of the distillation of the oil. Under the disguised 
name of Belmontine oil, a vast quantity of petroleum 
illuminating oil is made in England from crude Bur- 
mese petroleum. It pays the enterprising proprietors 
of the Belmontine works to fetch from the far distant 
coast of Burmah, the crude petroleum of that country. 
Will it not richly pay them to fetch the crude: petro- 
leum of Enniskillen? No doubt if they knew of the 
supply, and believed in its constancy, they would 
gladly seize the opportunities presented to them. 
ITS USE AS A BURNING FLUID. 

The extraordinary cheapness of petroleum as an illu- 
minator, is too well known in Canada to require any 
special notice. Notwithstanding the comparative dear- 
ness in this country and the United States of the 
chemicals (sulphuric acid and alkalies) which are re- 
quired to purify, deodorize, and fit it for burning in 
lamps, yet it is, at 45c. a gallon, incomparably the 
cheapest illuminator which has yet been manufactured, 
and it threatens, for domestic purposes, to drive all 
other means of illumination out of the field. But in 
Britain, France, and Germany, where acid and alkalies 
are abundant and cheap, and where all the by-products 
—such as benzole, tar, &c.—can be utilized with profit, 


‘the preparation of purified petroleum can be effected 


at so much cheaper a rate than on this continent, as to 
nearly make up the difference in the cost of the raw 
material, which freight and insurance would add to it. 
We may then confidently look for the gradual intro- 
duction of petroleum as an illuminator throughout 
Britain, and a large part of the continent of Europe, 
in rural districts where gas is not accessible. 

The distillation of bituminous shales for burning 
purposes, has long been practiced in France on @ very 
extensive scale; as also the distillation of coal for the 
same object in the United States. Petroleum has 
arrested the production of coal-oil or kerosene on this 
continent; it will soon arrest, if proper steps are 
taken, the production of shale-oil in France and Ger- 
many. One ton of cannel coal produces from 50 to 
100 gallons of crude-coal oil; the flowing wells in 
Enniskillen could yield, if they were allowed to pour 
fourth their contents ad libitum, as much oil in 24 
hours, at a nominal cost, as the distillation of 1,000 
tons of cannel coal could be made to produce. The 
production of the valley of Bear Creek, in the town- 
ship of Enniskillen, is equal to 10,000 barrels a day if 
means of storage were in existence. In Northern 
Germany coal-oils are very largely used for street illu- 
mination, on the railroads and most exposed localities. 
They are largely manufactured in Hamburg; but if 
crude petroleum were laid down in that city, at the 
cost at which it can be supplied from the Canada wells, 
freight, insurance, and profit added, the manufacture 
of coal-oils would cease. In Saxony and in Prussia 
the same results would follow; in order to obtain a 
cheap illuminator, the bituminous shale-oil works so 
common in those countries, would be soon abandoned ; 
for it must be borne in mind that such manufactures 
in Europe yield but small profits, even with all the 
skill and science of the German and French practical 
chemists. The poor shales are cheap, the coals dear, 
and it is of the utmost importance to notice that, if 
crude petroleum were imported, it would not occasion 
any material change in machinery, for the by-products 
are the chief sources of profit in Europe, all of which, 
in common with coal, petroleum is capable of produc- 
ing. These products are—Ist. Naphtha; used as a 
solvent for Caoutchouc, and different resins and gums. 
2. Benzole; a valuable substitute for alcohol, ether, 
and turpentine, it dissolves fats, and is largely used in 
woolen, cotton, and silk manufactures; it restores 
faded colors; removes tar, paint, oils, grease, and 
resin, and is the source of numerous dyes. 3. Illumi- 
nating oil; respecting which nothing further need be 
said. 4. Heavy lubricating oils; which, when mixed 
with a certain proportion of other fatty materials, are 
much used in Europe. 5. Napthaline. 6. Tar, which, 
when mixed with a certain proportion of crude oil, is 
used for the manufacture of gas, or when mixed with 
saw-dust, as stated hereafter, for fuel. 7. Refuse car- 
bon ; suitable for fuel, as shown in the following para- 
graphs. 

ITS USE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF GAS, 

Where coal is abundant and cheap, it is not probable 

that in towns or cities, gas manufactured from petro- 





leum will be a successful competitor for public favor, 
notwithstanding its superior illuminating power, and 
the agreeable softness of the light which it produces. 
The manufacture of gas from coal has attained such 
excellence, that where the material can be procured at 
six shillings sterling a ton, the value of the coke and 
other by-products is sufficient to pay all expenses, and 
many companies in England could afford to let their 
customers have their gas at a mere moninal price. But 
in districts where coal is dear, and in large buildings 
not within reach of gas-works, petroleum will become 
the cheapest source of illumination, and it has been 
satisfactorily shown in the eity of Toronto, that it ean 
be manufactured with the utmost ease, to burn without 
smoke or smell, and to give a.light three times as 
brilliant as ordinary coal gas, and is capable of being 
produced at one-half the cost. One gallon of petroleum, 
converted into gas by the process adopted in the works 
of Mr. J. E. Thompson, of this city, produces more 
than 150 feet of gas, possessing a very high illumi- 
nating power, a soft and agreeable light, with perfect 
immunity from smoke or smell. One gallon of petro- 
leum weighs 8 Ibs, 6 oz., and produces from 150 to 
200 cubic feet of gas—a proportion considerably 
greater than that obtained from coal, even of the rich- 
est and best quality. Hence, there is every reason to 
believe that the manufacture of gas from petroleum, 
will become general in large establishments, m rurak 
districts, and in towns where coal is dear, not only in 
England, but more particularly in France, asd many 
parts of Germany. In one town in Germany, they 
manufacture gas from the fat they extract from soap 
suds, which are daily purchased throughout the town. 
It is easy to coneeive that the erude petroleum of 
Canada would soon arrest this ingenious and expensive 
process, 

As before remarked, a Iarge number of patents have 
been taken out in France for the manufacture of patent 
fuel, and there can be no doubt that a very valuable if 
not an inexhaustible market may be found in France 
for the crude petroleum of Canada, so admirably adapt- 
ed to form the means of utilizing combustible products 
which, without admixture with tar or similar substan- 
ces, are wholly valueless. No doubt the facilities now 
presented for procuring an abundant and cheap supply 
of petroleum, would make numerous other products 
servicable, which are at present lost as waste, or bereft 
of half their value for the want of a medium to render 
them capable of being utilized. 

ITS USE AS A FUEL, 

Few but those who have visited France, can form 
any idea of the high price of fuel in that country, or 
of the vast variety of methods which are employed to 
economize this necessary of life. Patents without 
number have been granted in France for the manufac- 
ture of “ Artificial fuel.” In order to explain this sub- 
ject more thoroughly, we subjoin one or two of the 
processes which are largely employed not oniy im 
Europe, but also among the half civilized Orientals. 

In the neighborhood of the Caspian Sea, where pe- 
troleum springs are abundant, the inhabitants manu- 
facture a fuel by impregnating clay with the combus- 
tible fluid; the clods are afterwards burned on an 
ordinary hearth. The Norwegians have long econo- 
mized the saw-dust of their mills, by incorporating it 
with a little clay and tar, and moulding it into the 
form of bricks. Of late years, in England, much atten- 
tion has been given to artificial fuel in many districts, 
but not with much success, owing to the want of a 
suitable combustible, which petroleum is, above all 
others, best adapted to supply. In France, charcoal 
is prepared from the refuse of the charcoal furnaces, 
by mixing it with charred peat or spent tar, and then 
adding tar or pitch. The materials are ground to- 
gether and subjected to heat in close vessels, to expel 
volatile gases. From seven to nine gallons of tar is 
mixed with two hundred weight of charcoal powder. 

Gas used as fuel for culinary purposes, is daily be- 
coming more common in Europe. It is easy to under- 
stand why this source of fuel should be preferred where 
civilization and luxury have converted mere comforts 
into actual necessaries of life, which are always secured, 
if money can purchase them. In rural districts, where 
common fuel is often very expensive, gas manufactured 
in portable works, would be largely used for culinary 
operations, as it now is where the supply of gas is 
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constant and cheap. But there is no necessity to con- 
vert petroleum into gas, in order to use it as fuel. 
Stoves have been constructed for the combustion of 
this substance without the use of a glass chimney, and 
without the production of smoke, It will necessarily, 
from its cheapness, supersede alcohol, which is com- 
monly used as fuel for cooking purposes during the 
summer months, And we may soon look for its adop- 
tion as fuel for the generation of steam in our ocean 
steamers, where economy in bulk and weight, is so 
great a desideratum. Petroleum is, as it were, the 
essence of coal, and the question of its adoption as a 
steam generator, is dependent upon the abundance of 
the supply, to which a satisfactory answer has recently 
been given by the “ flowing wells” of Enniskillen. 

ITS USE AS AN ANTISEPTIC OR WOOD PRESERVER. 

The cost of relaying the wooden ties and sleepers of 
railways is enormous, Our readers are familiar with 
Kyanizing, and similar processes. Wood steeped in 
petroleum, or, what is better, having petroleum forced 
into its pores by pressure, is proof against decay for 
many years. 

ITS USE AS A LUBRICATOR, 

Even the crude oil is sought for with eagerness for 
this purpose in many workshops in England, where 
swift motion is employed. When mixed with fat or 
resin, it acquires greater consistency, and it is more 
generally applicable to ordinary purposes, but it is the 
lubricating oil which is one of the results of the de- 
structive distillation of the crude product that is and 
will be most extensively used. Even should the 
heavy lubricating oil be not used for the purpose its 
name implies, the paraffine can be extracted by cold 
and pressure, and candles made from it, so that, under 
all circumstances, there is no waste or loss, 

Enough has been said to show that that the Ennis- 
killen petroleum is admirably suited for many differ- 
ent purposes—as an illuminator, as a fuel, as material 
for the manufacture of gas, as a lubricator, an anti- 
septic, and to these may be added its use in the practice 
of medicine. We now turn to the difficulty and obsta- 
cles which oppose its introduction into the European 
market. At the beginning of this inquiry, we are 
staggered by the fact that the present charge on the 
Great Western Railroad of Canada, is, we are assured, 
three times as great for petroleum as for cattle. A 
car load of 55 barrels of oil from Wyoming to Toronto 
costs $75—a car load of cattle from Windsor to the 
Suspension Bridge, costs $25, or one-ru1erp the freight 
of the oil, It is of the highest importance that a re- 
duction in freight should take place, or that a tramway 
from the springs to Lake St. Clair, be constructed 
without delay. If it should be found advisable to make 
Toronto the port of discharge, and thus escape the 
delays of the Welland Canal, and cost of transport to 
Lake St. Clair, railroad freight must come down, or it 
will be the interest of the “oil men” to make Lake St. 
Clair their point of departure for Europe. 

It is of the highest importance that information re- 
specting the nature and extent of the supply in Ennis- 
killen, should be widely distributed not only in Eng- 
land, but in France and Northern Germany. Practical 
illustrations must be afforded the public in Europe, 
that Canadian petroleum can do all that is promised 
for it. No better opportunity than the present could 
offer itself for effecting this object. A display of its 
properties, say in the manufacture of gas as being the 
most important, at the Great International Exhibition 
held at London the present year, would prove infinitely 
more valuable in making it generally known, than any 
number of advertisements. We are assured that it is 
the desire of the Canadian Commissioners that the 
Canadian Department at the International Exhibition, 
should be illuminated with gas manufactured from 
Enniskillen petroleum, and Mr. J. E. Thomson, of To- 
ronto, will send one of his portable petroleum gas 
retorts, with purifiers and gasometers complete, for 
this purpose. The Canadian Commissioners could not 
have devised a better plan for directing public atten- 
tion in England and elsewhere, to this new and re- 
markable source of wealth to Canada, The illumina- 
tion of the Canadian department by this means, will 
be attended with considerable expense, and if it should 
be beyond the limited resources of the Commissioners, 
no doubt the public spirit of private individuals will 
‘not be wanting in providing the necessary funds. 





Practical men like to see and judge for themselves. 
They receive with many doubts any statements which 
may be made without practical demonstration. Make 
petroleum gas before the practical men of Britain, and 
they will belicve their own eyes; tell them all that is 
true about it, without illustration, and they will turn 
the cold shoulder to statements not accompanied by 
practical results. 

Some idea of the enormous interests at stake in the 
manufacture of illuminating oils from coal, shale, and 
Burmese petroleum in Britain, may be formed from 
the announcement made in evidence at a late trial, that 
during the year 1861, not less than 350,000 lamps for 
burning fluid, were made by one firm alone. Paraffine 
oil, amongst other fluids, is sold at 3s. stg. a gallon, to 
burn in these lamps, and if we assume that gas can be 
produced at 5s. per thousand, the cost of the light 
from the paraffine oil is 20 per cent. dearer than that 
of gas. But suppose that Canadian petroleum could 
be laid down in England at 12d. sterling, or 25 cents 
a gallon, petroleum light would be far cheaper than 
gas, the least expensive illuminator in England. Is 
not this universal field for enterprise a sufficient in- 
ducement for the “oil men” of Enniskillen to put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and open for themselves a 
boundless market in England, France, and Northern 
Germany? Sir Roderick Murchison, in his address on 
the progress of Geology, recently delivered at Man- 
chester, before the British Association, called attention 
to the “important discovery of a resinous shale in 
Tasmania, termed dysodile, which, like the torbane 
mineral of Scotland, promises to be turned to great 
account in the production of parafine.” We have the 
parafiine ready formed and associated with rich illu- 
minating oils and other substances in our Canadian 
petroleum, which shows only two parts of waste in 
every hundred part by weight. Scottish Torbane min- 
eral, Australian Dysodile, French bituminous shales, 
German lignites, and Brown coal, Cuba and Porto 
Rico asphaltum must all give way before Canadian 
petroleum; how soon! depends upon the spirit, ac- 
tivity, and energy, of the Enniskillen “oil men.” The 
markets of England, France, and Germany, are open 
to them, if they will take steps to make their “ treas- 
ures of oil” widely, thoroughly, and truthfully known, 
to the manufacturers of Europe, 
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ON COLORING MATTERS DERIVED FROM 
COAL TAR. « 





BY W. I. PERKIN, ESQ. 


(From the Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society.) 
(Continued from page 299.) 
FUCHSINE OR MAGENTA, 

This beautiful product, which is often improperly 
called roseine, is a member of an entirely different 
series of compounds to the foregoing, being formed 
under very different circumstances, and possessing very 
different properties. It was first observed by Natan- 
son, in 1856, when studying the action of chloride of 
ethylene on aniline, and afterwards (shortly before it 
was practically introduced into the arts), by Dr. Hof- 
mann, when preparing cyantriphenyl-diamine by the 
action of bichloride of carbon on aniline. It was M. 
Verguin who first brought it forward as a dyeing agent, 
and who, I believe, taught manufacturers how to pre- 
pare it on the large scale. 

Fuchsine is invariably formed at a temperature rang- 
ing from 170° to 190° C. It is produced from aniline, 
by the action of reducible chlorinized, brominized, 
iodized, or fluorized substances, as well as by weak 
oxidizing agents. The substances generally used for 
its preparation on the large scale, are the perchlorides 
of tin and of mercury, and the nitrates of mercury. 

Preparation of Fuchsine by the action of Bichloride 
of Tin on Aniline.—-Aniline combines with bichloride 
of tin, evidently producing a double compound; this 
product is a whitish substance, and may be prepared 
by adding to aniline bichloride of tin in the anhydrous 
state, or dissolved in water. Anhydrous bichloride of 


tin combines with aniline with great energy to form 
this compound. 

To prepare fuchsine from the double compound, it is 
necessary that it should be free from water, or nearly 
so: hence anhydrous bichioride of tin is generally em- 
ployed for its preparation. The process adopted is as 








follows: Anhydrous chloride of tin is slowly added to 
an excess of aniline, the mixture being constantly 
stirred, and the pasty mass thus formed gradually 
heated. As the temperature increases, it becomes 
quite liquid, and also brown in color. As soon as the 
temperature nearly approaches the boiling point of the 
mixture, it rapidly changes to a black-looking liquid, 
which, when viewed in thin layers, presents a rich 
crimson color. This is kept at its boiling point some 
time, and then well boiled with a large quantity of 
water; by this means, the principal part of the color- 
ing matter is extracted, together with considerablé 
quantities of hydrochlorate of aniline. The residue is 
a solid, of a brown color, and contains considerable 
quantities of tin in the form of a prote-compound. 

The aqueous solution of the coloring matter and 
hydrochlorate of aniline is then boiled, so as to 
volatilize any free aniline it may contain, and then 
saturated: with chloride of sodium. The chloride of 
sodium causes the coloring matter to separate as a 
semi-solid pitchy substance, of a golden-green aspect, 
while the hydrochlorate of aniline remains in solution. , 
The coloring matter thus obtained may be further puri- 
fied by digestion with benzole, which dissolves out a 
certain amount of resinous matter, 

Preparation of Fuchsine by the action of Mercurous 
Nitrate on Aniline——When mercurous nitrate is left in 
contact with aniline for some time, it forms a white 
pasty mass, but when carefully heated to 170° C. or 
180° C., it reacts upon it, forming a brown liquid, 
which gradually changes to a dark crimson; at the 
same time the whole of the metal of the mercury-salt 
collects at the bottom of the vessel. This product, 
when separated from the metallic mercury, and allowed 
to cool, becomes semi-solid, being filled with crystals 
of nitrate of aniline. 

To purify this product, it is best to dissolve out the 
nitrate of aniline it contains in a small quantity of 
cold water, and then to boil the remaining product 
several times with fresh quantities of water, until the 
principal portion of the coloring is extracted, and 
filteging the resulting aqueous solutions while hot. On 
cooling, these solutions deposit the coloring matter as 
a golden-green tarry substance, from which benzole 
separates a small quantity of brown impurity, leaving 
the coloring matter as a brittle solid. 

I have briefly described the above processes, be- 
cause they may, to some extent, be regarded as types 
of most of the methods employed for the production 
of this coloring matter, the first representing its forma- 
tion by the action of reducible chlorides upon aniline, 
and the latter, by the influence of weak oxidizing 
agents upon aniline. 

Fuchsine is undoubtedly an ‘organic base, and a more 
powerful one than ‘is generally supposed. The prod- 
uct obtained from aniline by means of bichloride of 
tin, is the hydrochlorate of fuchsine, and that obtained 
by the oxidizing action of nitrate of mercury is the 
nitrate of fuchsine. 

Fuchsine is separated from its salts by precipitation 
with a small quantity of ammonia. 

When freshly precipitated, it is a red, bulky paste, 
which, on drying, contracts to a purplish red powder. 
It is but sparingly soluble in water, though moderate- 
ly soluble in alcohol ; it is insoluble in ether and hydro- 
carbons, A small quantity of hydrochloric acid causes 
it to dissolve freely in hot water, but an excess of 
either hydrochloric or sulphuric acid dissolves it, form- 
ing a brownish yellow liquid, from which ammonia 
separates it unchanged; by this reaction it may be 
distinguished from roseine, which dissolves in strong 
sulphuric acid, producing the green liquid previously 
mentioned. Caustic alkalies, or ammonia in excess, 
partially precipitate fuchsine from its salts, but at the 
same time, dissolve a considerable quantity of it, form- 
ing nearly colorless liquids. Acetic acid added to 
these alkaline solutions restores the color of the fuch- 
sine, and if the liquids are concentrated, this base pre- 
cipitates as a red floculent substance. 

An alcoholic solution of fuchsine, when evaporated 
to dryness, leaves the coloring matter as a brittle mass, 
having a remarkably beautiful golden-green metallic 
reflection. 

M. Béchamp has analyzed carefully prepared speci- 
mens of fuchsine, and found it to have the formula: 
C,2l1,,N.,0, the hydrochlorate being C,,U,.N,0, 
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HCl, and the hydrochloroplatinate, which is a purple 
precipitate, having the formula C, ,H, .N,0,HPtCl,. 

The existence of oxygen in this base is remarkable; 
because, in many instances, it is produced from agents 
which do not contain a trace of oxygen; as for ex- 
ample, bichloride of tin and aniline. The presence of 
oxygen in the product analyzed, leads to the idea that 
it was a hydrate; thus: 

C,2H,,N2O — C,.H,,N. + HO 








Anhydrous 
fuchsine. 


This is perhaps, to some extent, confirmed by the fact 
that iodaniline when heated yields fuschine: 
2 [(C,(H,DN] = C,.H,,N + 2HI 


Béchamp fuchsine. 


Iodaniline. Anhydrous 


fuchsine. 
But supposing the fuchsine examined by M. Béchamp, 
to have been a hydrate, it is remarkable that its hydro- 
chlorate, and more particularly its hydrochloroplati- 
nate, should also be hydrates. But, as our knowledge 
of this body is as yet.but scanty, we must wait for the 
accumulation of facts before we can form any fixed 
opinion respecting its constitution. 

The compounds investigated by M. Béchamp appear 
to be uncrystalizable. Sometime back I had upwards 
of a hundred gallons of a hot aqueous solution of this 
coloring matter, which had been prepared by means of 
nitrate of mercury. This solution, on standing until 
cold, deposited a considerable quantity of the coloring 
matter in the form of small octahedrons, having a most 
beautiful green metallic reflection. 

Reducing agents decolorize fuchsine; but the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere restores it to its original tint. 
If an alcoholic solution of fuchsine be left in contact 
with sulphide of ammonium until decolorized (or nearly 
so), and then exposed to the atmosphere, its color is 
immediately restored; but if it be left to stand for 
several days, and then subjected to the atmosphere, 
several hours elapse before it assumes its original color. 
Like aniline purple, fuchsine is a very intense coloring 
matter. 

Tannin precipitates both fuchsine and its salts, form- 
ing difficultly soluble substances ; bichloride of mercury 
also precipitates this base and its salts, forming double 
compounds. 

When fuchsine is prepared by means of bichloride 
of tin, and more particularly when nitrate of mercury 
is used, there are two other coloring matters pro- 
duced—one possessing an orange and the other a pur- 
ple color. It is on account of the presence of the 
former that some samples of commercial fuchsine pos- 
sess a scarlet hue. Of this orange coloring matter 
scarcely anything is known. It is not precipitated 
from its solutions by alkalies. Of the purple coloring 
matter also but little is known. It is formed at the 
same time as fuchsine, but in very small quantity, and 
is difficult to separate perfectly. 
similar to those of fuchsine. It dissolves in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid, forming a reddish brown solu- 
tion, from which part of the coloring matter is sepa- 
rated by dilution with water. Hydrochloric acid dis- 
solves it, forming a dirty yellowish-red liquid. 

BLEU DE PARIS. 

This is yet another coloring matter, produced under 
circumstances similar to those which give rise to fuch- 
sine. MM. Persoz, V. de Luynes, and Salvétat give 
the following account of its preparation and properties: 

Nine grammes of anhydrous bichloride of tin and 
sixteen grammes of aniline, heated for thirty hours to 
a temperature of about 180° C., in a sealed tube, pro- 
duce neither a red nor a violet, but a very pure and 
lively blue. This blue, which resists acids, is darken- 
ed in color by alkalies; but passes to a groselle violet 
when submitted to this agent in a concentrated state. 
It preserves its beauty of color by artificial light, and 
it dyes animal fibres of a shade whose beauty leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

This coloring matter crystallizes from its alcoholic 
solutions in fine needles, having an aspect similar to 
that of ammoniacal sulphate of copper. It is soluble 
in water, alcohol, wood-spirit, and acetic acid, but in- 
soluble in ether and bisulphide of carbon. With con- 
centrated sulphuric acid it forms an amber-colored 
solution, which water converts into a magnificent blue 
liquid. Strong nitric acid decomposes it. Chromic 
acid precipitates it from its aqueous solutions without 


Its properties are 





decomposition. Chlorine destroys it. Sulphurous acid 
does not decolorize it. I find that sulphide of ammonium 
is also without action upon it. It is precipitated from 
its aqueous solutions by alkalies and saline compounds. 
ANILINE-GREEN OR EMERALDINE,. 

Most chemists who have worked with aniline in the 
laboratory, must have noticed the peculiar green sub- 
stance which forms on the outside of the various 
pieces of chemical apparatus which have been stand- 
ing in the vicinity of any quantity of this body; this 
product is aniline-green. 

Aniline-green has been known for several years, It 
may be formed by various processes. One process 
consists in oxidizing aniline with chloric acid. This 
is effected by mixing a hydrochloric solution of aniline 
with chlorate of potassium. It may also be obtained 
by oxidizing a salt of aniline with ferric chloride. Ob- 
tained by either of these processes, it presents itself 
as a dull green precipitate, which, when dried, assumes 
an olive green color. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, 
ether, and benzole. Sulphuric acid dissolves it, form- 
ing a dirty purple-colored solution, from which it is 
precipitated unchanged by water. With alkaline solu- 
tions it assumes a deep color, somewhat similar to 
indigo; but acids restore it to its original tint. The 
color of aniline-green is much enlivened by the pres- 
ence of an excess of acid; but, unfortunately, as soon 
as this acid is removed, it passes back to its normal 
color. 

Toluidine, xylidine, and cumidine, yield coloring 
matters under the influence of oxidizing agents, and 
also when submitted to the action of reducible chlorides 
at high temperatures, analogous to those obtained from 
aniline under similar circumstances; but the results 
are generally not so good, the color of the products 
becoming tinged with brown as the bases get higher 
in the series, 

NITROSOPHENYLINE, 

This remarkable body is obtained by the action of 
nascent hydrogen on an alcoholic solution of dinitro- 
benzole. It is represented by the formula C,H,N, 0. 
It is almost insoluble in water, but soluble in acids and 
in alcohol, producing crimson-colored solutions; but 
its color is not nearly so brilliant as that of fuchsine. 
It seems gradually to decompose when kept.. I have 
not tried any experiments with it as regards its dyeing 
properties. 

DINITRANILINE, 

Dinitraniline #% obtained by decomposing dinitro- 
phenyl-citraconimide with carbonate of sodium. When 
pure it crystallizes in yellow tables. It dissolves very 
sparingly in water, producing a yellow liquid. It has 
the formula 

C,H;(NO2g)oN. 

It does not combine with acids or alkalies, although 
it appears to be more soluble in acidulated than in 
pure water. 

Silk can be dyed yellow with dinitraniline. 

NITROPHENYLENE-DIAMINE,, OR NITRAZOPHENYLAMINE, 

Dinitraniline, when submitted to the action of sul- 
phide of ammonium, changes into this beautiful base, 
which crystallizes in red needles, somewhat similar in 
appearance to chromic acid. It dissolves in water, 
forming a yellow or orange-colored solution, like that 
of bichromate of potassium. Alcohol and ether dis- 
solve it freely. It is not at all like fuchsine in its 
properties, as it forms salts of a Yellowish brown or 
grey color, whereas, fuchsine forms crimson salts, 

This base possesses the power of dyeing silk a very 
clear golden yellow color. 

PICRIC, OR TRINITROPHENIC ACID, 

This beautiful acid was discovered by Hausmann as 
early as 1788. It may be obtained by the action of 
heated nitric acid upon a great variety of substances. 
The following are the names of some of them: indigo, 
aniline, carbolic acid, saligenine, salicylous and salicylic 
acids, salicine, phlorizin, cumarin, silk, aloes, and 
various gum-resins, It is now prepared for commercial 
purposes from carbolic acid, and also from certain gum- 
resins, 

I have successfully prepared it from carbolic acid on 
the large scale in the following manner: As strong 
nitric acid acts very violently when brought in con- 
tact with carbolic acid, I have found it best to use an 
acid having a gravity below 1.3, so as partially to con- 
vert the carbolic acid, and afterwards to boil it in 


stronger acid to change it into picric acid. On dilut- 
ing the acid solution, the impure picric acid precipi- 
tates. To purify this further, it should be crystallized 
from boiling water. 

When preparing this product for commercial pur- 
poses, it is advantageous to let all the nitrous fumes 
formed in its preparation, together with a certain 
amount of atmospheric air, pass over a fresh quantity 
of carbolic acid: this will absorb them, and, at the 
same time, be converted into nitro- or dinitro-phenic 
acid, and consequently diminish the quantity of nitric 
acid required for its manufacture. 

In the preparation of picric acid from carbolic acid 
there is always a quantity of a yellow resinous matter 
produced, and at times a considerable quantity of oxalic 
acid. The latter is always produced when the acid 
which is used to finally convert the carbolic acid, is 
too weak: for then it rapidly decomposes the picric 
acid, yielding carbonic and oxalic acids, 

Picric acid was introduced as a yellow dye about 
five or six years since by Messrs. Guinon, Marnas, and 
Bonney, eminent silk-dyers, of Lyons. Many of the 
cheap products sold of picric acid are of a brown color, 
and consist of impure di- and tri-nitrophenic acids, 
and sometimes of this crude product and ground tur- 
meric, 

ROSOLIC ACID. 

Runge first noticed this substance in 1834, when 
studying creosote; but it was almost lost sight of, until 
again observed by Dr. Hugo Miiller, only a short time 
since. He accidentally observed that when crude 
phenate of calcium is exposed to a moist heated atmo- 
sphere, as that of an ordinary drying stove, it gradu- 
ally changes in color, and assumes a dark red tint. 
This coloration is due to the formation of rosolate of 
calcium. (I have lately heard that phenate of sodium 
undergoes a similar change.) Dr. Miiller’s mode of 
preparing rosolic acid from this product, and his de- 
scription of its properties, are given in his paper pub- 
lished in this Journal, vol. xi., p. 1; it is therefore un- 
necessary to repeat them.* 

Mr. Duppa and myself, when investigating some of 
the derivatives of acetic acid, found that when phenic 
acid and bromacetic acid were heated together at 120° 
C., two products were formed, one possessing all the 
properties of rosolic acid, while the other had the char- 
acter of brunolic acid. We also found that a mixture 
of iodine and carbolic acid, when heated with formic, 
acetic, butyric, or valerianic acids, produced rosolic 
acid or a similar substance. A mixture of carbolic 
acid and iodine did not give a similar result, but a 
black solid containing iodine. 

Rosolic acid has lately been prepared on the large 
seale, and employed for the purpose of printing muslins. 
I believe it was the rosolate of magnesium that was 
employed for this purpose. I do not think it is now 
used, having been replaced by the more beautiful color- 
ing matter, fuchsine. It was fixed by means of albumin, 

COLORING MATTERS OF QUINOLINE OR CHINOLINE. 

Chinoline is found associated with lepidine, erypti- 
dine, and other of the higher nitrile-bases in the basic 
oils obtained from coal tar, and also in the products 
obtained by distilling cinchonine with caustic alkalies. 
It was previously termed leucoline or quinoline, but the 
substance described under these two names was found to 
contain three or more distinct bases. These have been 
studied by C. Greville Williams, who has applied the 
name chinoline to the product which forms the prin- 
cipal part of the impure substance originally termed 
quinoline. The substance used for the production of 
coloring matters need not be pure chinoline, as the 
product originally termed quinoline is of sufficient 
purity for this purpose. 

Cinchonine appears to be the best source of chinoline, 
yielding, when distilled with excess of caustic alkali, 
65 per cent. of this body sufficiently pure for manufac- 
turing purposes. 

Chinoline yields three coloring matters—a violet, a 
blue, and a green. The following is an aceount of their 
preparation by Greville Williams: 

In order to procure the blue color, one part, by 
weight, of chinoline is to be boiled for ten minutes with 
one and a half parts of iodide of amyl. The mixture 





* See also Tschelnitz (J. pr. Chem. Ixxi., 416; and R. Angus 
Smith, Phil. Mag. (4) xiii, 45; Jahresbericht d. Chem., 1857, p. 
447, 
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from being straw-colored becomes deep reddish brown, 
and solidifies on cooling to a mass of crystals, This 
product of the reaction is to be boiled for ten minutes 
with about six parts of water, and, when dissolved, 
filtered through paper. The filtered liquid is to be 
gently boiled in an enamelled iron pan over a small 
fire, and excess of ammonia gradually added. The 
ebullition may be prolonged with advantage for one 
hour, the evaporation of the liquid being compensated 
for by the gradual addition of weak solution of ammonia. 
The latter may be prepared by the admixture of equal 
volumes of ammonia of density 0.880 and distilled 
water. The hour having elapsed, the whole is allowed 
to cool, when the color will almost entirely have pre- 
cipitated, leaving the supernatant liquid nearly color- 
less, On pouring the fluid away (preferably through 
a filter, in order to retain floating particles of color) 
the dish will be found to contain resinous looking 
masses which dissolve readily in alcohol, yielding a 
rich purplish-blue solution which may be filtered and 
kept for use. 

The color prepared as above is, as has been said, of 
a purplish tint, but if a purer blue be required, the 
following modification is to be resorted to, The filtered 
aqueous solution of hydriodate of amyl chinoline is, as 
before, to be brought to the boiling temperature, but 
instead of adding ammonia, a solution of caustic potash, 
containing about one-fifth of its weight of solid potash, 
is to be substituted. The addition is to be continued 
at intervals until three-fourths as much potash has been 
added as is equivalent to the iodine in the iodide of 
amyle used. The fluid may, after a quarter of an hour’s 
ebullition, be filtered to separate the resinous color. 
The product is a gorgeous blue with scarcely any shade 
of red. On adding the other fourth of potash to the 
filtrate while gently boiling, a black mass will be pre- 
cipitated containing all the red, which otherwise would 
have been mixed with the blue. This mass dissolves 
readily in alcohol, yielding a rich purple solution, con- 
taining, however, an excess of red. The alcoholic 
solution on filtration leaves on the filter a dark mass 
soluble in benzole, and, as sometimes prepared, afford- 
ing a brilliant emerald-green solution of great beauty. 
It is not always easy to obtain this green color. 

The properties of chinoline-violet and chinoline-blue 
are, as far as I have been able to ascertain, identical. 
They are resinous substances which present a coppery 
appearance by reflected light, but when in very thin 
layers, appear of a violet or blue color by transmitted 
light. They are bases, and dissolve in acids, forming 
pale red solutions, which ammonia restores to their 
original colors, They are slightly soluble in hot water. 
Tannin precipitates them from their aqueous solutions, 
apparently forming an insoluble compound. Reducing 
agents do not affect their shade of color. 

Chinoline green is described by Greville Williams as 
having a brilliant emerald-green color of great beauty. 
I have observed that when chlorine is passed through 
an alcoholic solution of chinoline blue, it changes into 
a green; but whether this is the green spoken of by 
Williams, I am unable to state. 


(To be concluded.) 


IS GAS-LIGHTING DANGEROUS? 
By J. O N. Rorter. 
(From the Journal of Gas-Lighting.) 


Some subjects—topics only of common conversation 
—it is the wisest and safest course to let alone, They 
soon wear themselves out, and are forgotton. Others 
which, in various ways, are kept before the public, 
may not in reality be of much importance, and yet 
ought not to be permitted to pass unnoticed. These 
things which are least understood, almost always cre- 
ate the strongest prejudices; and, as long as ignorance 
remains, the prejudices are perpetuated, It seems as 
if some of these prejudices would never die out. From 
time to time they are revived, repeated, and repub- 
lished with all the gravity and oraculousness of new 
discoveries. After making large allowances for defec- 
tive information, for official bias, and for, probably, 
something akin to disinclination to examine all sides of 
@ question, I cannot but think it unfair, so unfair as to 
amount to injustice, for any one to talk, and write, 
authoritatively about gas-lighting being dangerous. 








Of all classes of statistics, those professing to ex- 
plain the causes of the fires which annually occur in 
the metropolis, are the least satisfactory. No doubt 
great care is exercised in collecting information, and 
all that can be done is done in trying to get at the 
truth. Let it be remembered, however, that for years 
past it has been the practice to ascribe to “gas,” the 
principal part of the unexplained fires, and so it has 
had to bear a vast deal more than justly belonged to 
it. Whatever may be the proportion of fires actually 
chargeable to the use of gas, those which are acciden- 
tal, or, in a certain sense, unavoidable, ought to be dis- 
tinguished from those occasioned by wilful careless- 
ness, and culpable negligence. In the latter cases, the 
persons who have misused or misapplied the gas have 
been “ dangerous,” not the gas itself. 

All kinds of combustible materials are dangerous. 
Fire in its various forms, without flame and with flame, 
and whether employed for heating or lighting, is dan- 
gerous. Open fire-places, enclosed stoves, heating by 
air and water, ovens and furnaces, gas-lights, lamps, 
candles, and lucifer matches, are dangerous. Who, in 
his right senses, will deny this? But, with so many 
dangerous materials, and dangerous processes, about 
us, the world has gone on; and the accidents, costly 
and calamitous as some of them have been, are, com- 
paratively, few in number. 

In the use of heating and light-giving materials, and 
in their application to the innumerable processes of 
trade, manufactures, and social life, what is it which 
constitutes immunity from accidents? Is it not be- 
cause some of the materials are more easily managed 
than others? In themselves they are as dangerous, 
but, in their application, the elements of safety greatly 
outnumber those of danger. In actual every-day prac- 
tice, it is next to an impossibility to derange or inter- 
rupt the successful operations of some kinds of com- 
bustible materials; whilst others are at any moment 
liable to go wrong, and, with the most attentive super- 
vision, they often do go wrong. 

In helping to promote the use of gas, the question 
uppermost in my thoughts, during thirty years, has 
been, not whether gas is dangerous, but whether, in its 
right application, it is attended with fewer risks of 
accident, than any other material? This question has 
long been settled. I believe it to be impossible to 
over-estimate the benefits of gas, when comparing, or 
rather contrasting, it with other light-giving materials, 
and solely on the principle of safety. If all the ordi- 
nary kinds of light-giving substances are more or less 
dangerous, is it not reasonable, as well as desirable, to 
make a selection? This has beendone. The public— 
manufacturing, commercial, social—have declared in 
favor of gas; and, to an extent which probably will 
never be, even approximately, represented by figures. 


What avails it to try to resuscitate old-fashioned and. 


obsolete prejudices? Who will listen to them, or who 
will believe in them? 

Gas-lighting must not be looked at hastily, nor only 
in its commonest and most familiar aspect, if we would 
come to a right conclusion as to its superiority in 
respect to safety. A good-sized well-lighted shop, or 
warehouse, or manufactory, or printing office, or pri- 
vate dwelling, is an example of the advantages of gas, 
under favorable conditions. In passing along the 
streets, the thousands of burners of various forms and 
sizes, which are seen so closely mixed up with fragile 
and combustible materials, may seem to convey a 
notion of danger. But it is not so. Accidents from 
such causes are extremely rare. Practice and experi- 
ence may be relied on. The risks are smaller than 
they appear to be. 

Those who wish to magnify, or, as I ought to say, 
exaggerate, the dangers of gas-lighting, should dive 
below the levels of the streets, and witness what is 
going on in vaults and cellars, kitchens and workshops, 
packing-rooms, and warehouses; where the floors are 
strewed with paper, straw, and shavings, and every 
available space filled with bales, boxes, and casks; 
whose contents, in many instances, are as inflammable, 
and a hundred times as dangerous, as the gas which 
illuminates them. Then, it may be well to remember 
the class of persons to whose care and management 
gas-lights are intrusted; and what a continuous stream 
of young and inexperienced persons is daily flowing 
towards the metropolis, and all the large cities and 





towns in the kingdom. Many of these have, in a few 
days, and sometimes in a few hours, to take care of 
their masters’ and mistresses’ property, and to light 
and put out the gas, although they may never have 
done so before. 

If further proof be needed that gas-lighting is not 
F dangerous, let us think of the piles of buildings in the 
manufacturing districts, and the processes carried on 
in them; where the number of burners and the gas 
consumed in one of them are equal to what are requi- 
red in a moderate-sized town. We may also try to 
think of the probable number of burners, the thousands 
of millions of cubic feet of gas, and the quantity of 
light obtained from it; and then we may ask wherg 
the tallow, or oil, or other materials are’ to be obtained 
to supply its place, with light so pure, so healthful, so 
cheap, and so free from danger ? 

Black Rock, Brighton, Feb. 17, 1862. 


— 


Loyatty or Gas Emptoyers.—The Richmond Zin- 
quirer says: We learn that nine of the men employed 
at the city gas-works utterly refused to take the oath 
of allegiance (¢. e. to the rebel government), saying that 
they had sworn ‘to support the constitution of the 
United States, and would not perjure themselves. 
Richmond will no doubt be made too hot to hold these 
Yankee sympathizers, 

We wish we had the names of these honorable men. 
They deserve to be held in grateful remembrance by 
all loyal citizens, If they should be driven away from 
their homes by the minions of Jeff. Davis, we hope 
their fellow craftsmen of the North will see that they 
do not suffer privation. 





Cost or Exportinc Prtroreum.—An interesting 
article in the Toronto Globe gives the cost of exporting 
Canadian petroleum, per barrel, as follows: 





COME OP UANEON irc icicecece cscees o0e< sneer en 
Freight from well to Wyoming.......... 50 
o « Wyoming to Toronto...... 1 00 
“Toronto to Liverpool...... 8 20-$6 70 


Let us compare it with the cost fron Oil Creek: 


CORRE UANIOE ioc ccc cecsesedeaale $2 00 
Teaming to the Junction, (average)...... 1 50 
Forwarding ........+. eo ccccccccsccee oo = 04 
Freight to New York....... eocecesceces 1 91 
Forwarding and charges at New York... 25 
Freight to Liverpool........+..eeeeee 2 00-$7 70 


Via Pittsburg and Philadelphia the figures are a little 
better: 
Cost of barrel...... aie den 066.000 666 cee 
Freight from wells to Pittsburg....... eo 80 
“Pittsburg to Philadelphia... 1 30 
Forwarding and charges at =“ con p oe 
Freight to Liverpool......... Pececceeee 2 00-$6 35 


“ 





A Lone Journey.—The London Builder, evidently 
believing some of the oil well stories rather fishy, thus 
facetiously refers to a deep well now being sunk on 
Oil Creek: We are told from America, that there is a 
well in Oil Creek which has attained a depth of 875 
feet, and yet yields no oil. The proprietors seem de- 
termined not to give it up, however, and are boring 
away as hard asever. They have written on their 
derrick, “to oil, or China,” and the people thereabout 
think they have a longish journey before them. 

—___~ @ > ___—_—_ 

Paitapetrata, Pa.—In the Philadelphia Councils, 
the Committee on Water, recently awarded the con- 
tract for supplying the department with water-pipe, to 
Messrs. Trainer & Mercer, of Philadelphia, at the fol- 
lowing rates :— 

8 inch pipe at 18} cents per foot. 
4 CSF eae - 


6 “ 48 «a “ 
8 “ 65 “ “ 
10 ce "6 “ “ 
12 “ 85 4 “ 





Wasurneton, D.C.—An opposition gas company has 
been formed at the national capital. The authorized 
subscriptions to be of $500,000, of which $300,000 is 
said to have been taken, and the works will be com- 
menced as soon as the charter is obtained from Con- 
gress, which is daily expected. The price of gas to be 
$2 per 1,000 feet. Messrs. J. W. Thompson & Co., the 
extensive gas-fitters of that city, are largely interested 





and prominent movers in the enterprise. 
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The attention of Congress during the past few 
weeks has been particularly directed to perfecting 
the tax bill, and in providing an equitable method 
of raising a revenue sufficient for securing the inte- 
rest on our rapidly accumulating national debt. 
Legislation of this nature is a new thing in the 
United States, where national taxes have heretofore 
been almost unknown, and partly on this account, 
and partly from a desire to introduce a system which 
shall be at once thorough and complete, the action 
of the House committee whose duty it is to report 
the bill, must be necessarily slow. The amount of 
labor in framing a provision, the result of which is 
of such paramount importance, is truly prodigious. 
The necessity of being conversant with the various 
interests upon which burdens must be imposed, en- 
tails a vast amount of study and preparation on the 
part of the committee. Even after the first draft 
of the proposed enactment is made, the work is 
scarcely half done, for a measure affecting such large 
and varied interests cannot possibly be drawn to 
please all, and the most troublesome work of the 
committee has been in hearing remonstrances against 
certain of its provisions, with suggestions of altera- 
tions in others,—a task enough to try the patience 
and endurance of the most forbearing of men. The 
gentlemen of the committee have already experi- 
enced this annoyance, and deputations from all parts 
of the couutry have been pouring in upon them, 
each with some favorite alteration to recommend, 
or some substitute to propose. The nation awaits 
with anxious feelings the final report of the House 
and the people are desirous of seeing the bill com- 
pleted and its provisions enforced. 

On page 280 of this volume, we made some re- 
marks upon the proposed tax on gas, and suggested 
that the figures named in the first draft of the bill 
were not of an entirely equitable nature, as they 
would fall with undue severity upon weak com- 
panies, some of which would hardly have been able 
to sustain themselves had the bill passed as origin- 
ally proposed. It will be remembered that the first 
proposition was to impose a tax of twenty-five cents 
per thousand cubic feet, irrespective of the propor- 
tional amount made. We are pleased to observe 
that a wiser discrimination has been made since 
then, and the bill as it now reads provides that when 
the manufacturer of illuminating gas shall not pro- 
duce above 500,000 cubic feet per month he shall 
pay a tax of five cents for each thousand cubic feet; 
when he manufactures above 500,900 cubic feet, 





and not exceeding 5,000,000 cubic feet, he shall pay 
a tax of ten cents on each thousand cubic feet; 
when he manufactures above this, and not exceed- 
ing 15,000,000 of cubic feet, he shall pay fifteen 
cents for each thousand cubic feet, and that when 
he manufactures over 15,000,000 cubic feet he shall 
pay a tax of twenty cents per thousand cubic feet. 
Gas companies are authorized to add the duty or 
tax to their charges, any limitation of any State law 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

This change in the proposed rate of taxation is 
eminently proper, and gas companies in the rural 
districts, where the amount of consumption is small, 
will not suffer as they would have done if the bill 
had passed as previously read. While the weaker 
companies will profit by the change, those establish- 
ments supplying our larger towns and cities will 
likewise experience some benefit, for the amount to 
be imposed on them has been materially reduced— 
the highest figure now being twenty cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet, when the amount of gas manufactured 
exceeds 15,000,000 feet per month. The permission 
accorded to the companies so to increase their charges 
as to cover this amount will, we hardly think, be 
used. At all events, in some instances, to take ad- 
vantage of this provision of the bill would be an 
extremely impolitic measure, and one fraught with 
some danger to companies, particularly in certain 
places where mutterings of discontent have of late 
years increased, and clamors for reduction in price 
made. We have not heard the intention of any 
companies respecting this measure, but venture the 
conjecture that very few if any advances in price 
will be made, or any deterioration in the quality of 
gas be allowed to take place. , 

Coal oil occupying the next place to gas in the 
list of illuminating agents, the attention of Congress 
has been drawn to it as a source of revenue. A 
change in favor of the producer of this substance 
has likewise been made, and as regards the crude 
petroleum the tax of five cents per gallon has been 
stricken out. On oil distilled wholly from coal, a 
duty of eight cents per gallon is to be laid. We 
understand that this concession was obtained 
through the representations of the members of Con- 
gress in whose districts the oil regions are situated, 
and who are fully alive to the importance of the 
operations there conducted, and which have in an 
unprecedently short time grown to such dimensions 
as to insure the develooment of a region of country, 
which under other circumstances would have taken 
place much more tardily. At present it is hardly 
possible to estimate the collateral branches of enter- 
prise which have obtained a vigorous growth, stimu- 
lated alone by the oil discoveries. In some districts 
new railroads have been built mainly to convery 
the oil from the springs. In others, existing roads 
struggling for their very being have been suddenly 
strengthened by the demand for transportation fa- 
cilities, and in some instances where coal and lumber 
were regarded as the main source of business of 
these roads, they have been replaced in importance 
by the vast quantities of oil seeking conveyance to 
market, and the rolling stock has had to be largely 
augmented. All this change, it must be remembered, 
is the growth of but a few months, and so wonder- 
ful has this been, and so immeasurably in excess of 
the most sanguine hopes of operators in oil, that the 
most extravagant prognostications bid fair to be- 
come real. An article on the propable future of the 
coal oil business will be found in another column, 
which contains some interesting suggestions relative 
to European demands. There is no doubt that 
Europe will become a large customer of our oil 
raisers, and there is no telling where the demand 
will stop. We understand that a vessel is now load- 
ing at Philadelphia for Liverpool, whose cargo is to 
consist exclusively of petroleum. Others will doubt- 
less follow, and the trade thus begun will extend 
over the whole globe. Shipments have been made 
in large quantities to South America, and Japan has 


also entered the field as a customer. If commerce 
may be regarded as the conservator of peace among 
nations, surely the trade in this article is pre- 
eminently adapted to subserve those pacifie princi- 
ples, for it is literally “ pouring oil upon the waters.” 
ee 
TAPPING OUR MAINS AGAIN. 


BROTHER BULL AT HIS OLD TRICKS, 


It becomes our painful duty to call the attention of 
the London Journal of Gas-Lighting once more to the 
fact that the ten commandments are not yet abrogated. 
Brother B, has again broken the eighth commandment, 
but he deserves forgiveness for having done it in what 
he naively calls a “ very ‘cute way.” He is a “’cute 
old file’—is brother Bull, and it is in this wise that he 
did it. B. B. exchanges with us. We read his Jour- 
nal ; we like it, copy from it, and give him credit for 
its good things. And he reads our Journat; he likes 
it, copies from it—sometimes whole pages at a clip— 
but never gives us credit for aline. He sees his paper 
thriving under the influence of clippings from our 








wings; he licks his lips, pockets the shillings, and is 


’ 


mum, 


The last bit of ’cuteness on the part of Brother 


B., was as follows. The American Gas-Licut JouRNAL 
of November 1, 1861, contained an editorial on Coal- 


Oils. 


Now, B. B. coveted this article, but as he never 


mentions this Journat in his own, he set about getting 
hold of it without seeming to cabbage, and yet without 


the necessity of giving us the credit of it. 


So, by 


hook or by crook, the substance of the article was 
transferred to the London Mining Journal, under a 
different head, and then the whole thing was trans- 


ferred to B. B’s. Journal 
from the Mining Journal. 


From the American Gas-LicuT 
JournaL of November 1, 1861, 


page 136. 
EXPLOSIVENESS OF CoAL-OILs. 
* * tk * cs ® 


Practically speaking, coal-oil 
consists of a mixture of many 
hydrocarbons of variable speci- 
fic gravities, and boiling points 
ranging all the way from 50° to 
600° Fahrenheit. 

* * 2 * * * 

In the early stages of the man- 
ufacture, cannel coal was almost 
exclusively used as the oil yield- 
ing material, but since the dis- 
covery of the oil wells of Penn- 
slyvania and the adjoining States 
the petroleum raised from them 
has in a great measure supplant- 
ed the use of coal—some estab- 
lishments using the natural oil 
alone. The object of this is 
readily appreciated. The petro- 
leum being naturally in a liquid 
state, there is no necessity for a 
preliminary distillation, as in 
the case when coal is used, in 
which event the crude oil must 
be first produced by exposing 
the coal to distillation at alow 
heat, and the resulting product 
be treated in the’same manner as 
the oil ready formed in the wells. 
By the use of petroleum, the re- 
torts for the first distillation are 
dispensed with, and thus a sav- 
ine is effected in apparatus as 
well asin time andlabor. When 
petroleum alone is used in the 
manufacture of kerosene oil, the 
product contains a much larger 
proportion of volatile hydrocar- 
bons than when coal is wholly 
or partially employed, and there- 
fore more precautions are neces- 
sary, and greater labor is re- 
quisite to effectually get rid of 
these dangerous substances. 
Some manufacturers not only 
neglect to remove these volatile 
compounds from the oils, but 
actually purchase the light oils 
from more conscientious refin- 
ers, in order to mix them with 
heavy Oils, to make them burn. 
This is an exceedingly reprehen- 
sible practice, and deserving 
severe punishment; for the heat 
generated by the heavy oils in 
burning vaporizes the volatile 
portion and renders it liable at 
any time to oxplode. 


of Gas- Lighting, as taken 
And here it is: 


From the London Journal of 
Gas-Lighting of February 25, 
1862, page 128. 

ParaFFIn, oR Coat-Onrs. 
* * * * * * 
These oils are of variable speci- 
fic gravities, and their boiling 
points range all the way from 
46¢ to 600° Fahrenheit. 

*® *® * * * # 
In the early stages of this 

manufacture, cannel coal was 
almost exclusively used as the 
oil-yielding material; but, since 
the discovery of the oil-wells of 
Pennsylvania, and other places» 
petroleum has, in a great mea- 
sure, supplanted the use of coal ; 
some establishments using the 
natural oil alone. The object 
of this is readily appreciated. 
The petroleum being naturally 
in a liquid state, there is no ne- 
cessity for a preliminary dis- 
tillation, as in the case when 
coal is used ; in which event, the 
crude oil must be first produced’ 
by exposing the coal to distilla- 
tion at a low heat, and the re- 
sulting product is treated in the 
same manner as the oil already 
formed in the wells. By the use 
of petroleum, the retorts for the 
first distillation are dispensed 
with, and thus a saving is effect- 
ed apparatus as well as in time 
and labor. 

When petroleum alone is used 
in the manufacture of kerosene 
oil, the product contains a much 
larger proportion of volatile hy- 
drocarbons than when coal is 
wholly or partially employed ; 
and, therefore, more precautions 
are necessary, and greater labor 
is requisite, to effectually get rid 
of these dangerous substances. 
Some manufacturers not only 
neglect to remove these volatile 
compounds from the oils, but 
actually purchase the light oils 
from more conscientious refiners 
in order to mix them with heavy 
oils to make them burn. This is 
an exceedingly reprehensible - 
practice, and one deserving se- 
vere punishment; for the heat 
generated by the heavy oils in 
burning vaporizes the volatile 
portion, and renders it liable at 
any time to explode. 

The oils distilled wholly from 
coal, or those with which but a 
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The oils distilled wholly from 
Goal, or those with which but a 
small proportion of petroleum 
has been mingled, are much 
more easily freed from dangerous 
portions, By a careful refining, 
and after distillation, steaming, 
and a large surface of atmos- 
pheric exposure, every danger- 
ous compound can be removed, 
and no fear need be apprehended 
from oils which are known to be 
subjected toa rigid and con- 
scientious refining. In purchas- 
ing oils, however, nothing should 
be taken for granted. They 
should be carefully tested, and 
their liability to explode fully 
investigated. The simplest and 
most satisfactory test of safety is 
to place the oil in an open dish 
in a water-bath, and heat it up 
to 180° to 1400 F. If when 
elevated to this temperature, on 
applying a match it does not 
ignite, it may be pronounced 
very safe. If it ignites but slow- 
ly or sluggishly, it is safe. But 
any oil which lights quickly in 
an open dish, at temperatures 
below 180° F., may be considered 
as dangerous. We have seen oil, 
the vapor of which ignited with 
a smart puff, or explosion, at 60° 
F., on holding a lighted match 
more than an inch above its sur- 
face. This was dangerous in the 
highest degree, and the vendor 
of such a compound should be 
held to strict accountability for 
any accident occurring from its 
being burned in lamps, 


small proportion of petroleum 
has been mingled, are much more 
easily freed from dangerous por- 
tions. By a careful refining, and 
after distillation steaming, anda 
large surface of atmospheric ex- 
posure, every dangerous com- 
pound can be removed ; and no 
fear need be apprehended from 
oils which are known to be sub- 
jected to a rigid and conscien- 
tious refining. In purchasing oils, 
however nothing should be taken 
for granted. They should be care- 
fully tested, and their liability to 
explode fully investigated. The 
simplest and most satisfactory 
test of safety is to place the oil 
in an open dish in a water-bath, 
and heat it up to 180° to 140° 
Fahr. If, when elevated to this 
temperature, on applying a 
match it does not ignite, it may 
be pronounced to be very safe. 
If it ignites but slowly or slug- 
gishly, it is safe. But, any oil 
that lights quickly in an open 
dish, at a temperature of below 
180° Fahr., may be considered 
as dangerous. We have seen 
oil, the vapor of which ignited 
with a smart puff or explosion 
at a temperature of 60° Fahr., 
on holding a lighted match more 
than one inch above its surface. 
This was dangerous in the high- 
est degree; and the vendor of 
such a compound should be held 
to strict accountability for any 
accident occurring from its being 
burned in lamps. 


This will do “ first rate.” We are delighted to be of 








service to our Brother Bull, “any way he can fix it” 
as B. B. says, and we are not surprised to find an 
editor who wouldn’t trust the “promises of the Fede- 
ral Government,” ready to “appropriate” Yankee wit 
to light up his heavy columns. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. J. P., of N. Y.— We are not aware of beiler iron 
being now used in the construction of retorts. Mr. 
King, of Liverpool, England, sometime introduced a 
retort of this description, which was for @ while em- 
ployed in some gas-works in this country. Perhaps 
some of our readers have used retorts made in this way. 


Cuemicus.— For preparing oxygen on a large scale, the 
plan of decomposing sulphuric acid by heat, suggested 
by Deville, is the cheapest. You will find a paper on 
this subject on page 42, of Vol. 2. 


A. E. T., of Del.— You are too late. The prize was se- 
cured some time ago. If you had been more on the 
alert, we doubt not but that you would have been fore- 
most among the competitors, 


D. B. B., of Pa.—Silicate of soda has been proposed as a 
lining to petroleum barrels, and we should think would 
fully answer the purpose of preventing leakage. It 
would probably require several successive applications 
of the silicate to effect the result. 


P. B., of Ind.— Paraffin candles are sold at a much lower 
Jigure now than formerly. We have not made an in- 
vestigation, but have no doubt that tallow, and perhaps 
adamantine candle stock, are mized with the paraffine 
in order to cheapen it. If the candles thus made are sold 
as pure paraffine, the act of so admixing the ingredients 
is clearly a@ fraud. When people want to burn tallow 
or adamantine candles, they will buy them; but when 
they ask for paraffin, they want the pure article. 


J. B. F., of Vt.—Jt is a disputed point. Experts say 
from 90 cents to $1.20, varying with different circum- 
stances and local causes. 


D. F. A., of Cal.—Kurten’s work relates only to soaps, 
and not to candles. An edition was published a few 
years ago by a Philadelphia house. It is a good, prac- 
tical work, but the edition we refer to was wretchedly 
translated, and full of the grossest blunders. Merfit’s 
work is better suited to your purpose. 


H. E. H., of Ohio.— We differ with you on some minor 
topics, but in the main your theory is correct. Lei us 
hear from you again when you shall have more fully 
developed your plans, 


M. W. B., of Mich.—Zhe experiment was tried, as you 
correctly infer, under many disadvantageous circum- 
stances, and the wonder is that it worked so well, -An- 
other trial will be made ere long, and different results 
may be expected. 


R. C., Jr., of Mo.—Graham’s Elementary Chemistry is 
the book for you, and will furnish you all the informa- 


mie. The notes with which the American editor 
s interpolated his edition are rather an objection 
than a recommendation. 


J. H. B., of Ky.— We think if you once try clay retorts, 
you will be very averse to adopting anythiny else. 
They are endorsed by nearly all the prominent engi- 
neers, and are growing in favor every day. 

C. J., of Pa— We are aware of the fact. It was brought 
to our attention some time ago, while making inquiries 
relative to another subject. Whether the end will jus- 


tify the means you propose, we are not prepared to say. 
Our opinion is rather adverse to it. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WATER-GAS, 


Boston, April 10th 1862. 

To the Editor of the American Gas-Licut Journa.: 
Thinking from the statement in yours of the 1st 

“that you hear nothing from Marlboro” in regard to 
the water-gas, I should state the works continue to 
give the same satisfaction as regards economy, and 
reliability, as horetofore. The works not having had 
any trouble since they were started in June last. As 
to its liability to condense by cold, I wonld state that a 
three quarter supply to a dwelling-house, has. for fifty 
feet, been exposed all winter to snow and ice, and has 
experienced no trouble; the light being equal to any. 
Some two miles of pipe will be laid this spring by the 
company, to supply those who wish to have it, but 
have been unable to. 

Yours truly, 


J. C. Appleton. 


Tue Sanpers Water Gas.—Mr. J. Milton Sanders 
has addressed a note to the Scientific American, deny- 
ing that the process of making water-gas, according to 
his patent, is a failure. He says: 


“ Although the past year has not been very favor- 
able for the progress of any new enterprise, still the 
water-gas thrived as rapidly as could be expected. 
The city of Aurora, Indiana, has been lighted with this 
gas for the last eighteen months, and the town of Marl- 
boro’, Mass., for the last six months. During that time, 
it would be expected that some estimate should be ar- 
rived at respecting the cost of the water-gas, As I 
have not been at either of these towns, I cannot speak 
from actual observation; but, from letters which I 
have received from the engineer of those works, the 
cost and quality of the water-gas haye proved highly 
satisfactory. Mr. Severin, who got up the water gas- 
works at Aurora, Ind., informs me, in a recent letter, 
that since they have got to making superheated steam, 
and crude coal-oil, for the carbonizing of the water con- 
stituents, the fact is demonstrated beyond dispute, that 
the water-gas of a superior quality can be made at a 
cost as low as twenty-five cents the thousand cubic 
feet. Mr. Cresson informs us, in his late report of the 
progress, &c., of coal-gas at the Philadelphia works, 
that the cost of coal-gas there is $1 20 per thousand 
feet. As photometric experiments have demonstrated 
that the water-gas gives one-third more light than 
ordinary coal-gas, the public will soon have it made 
clear to them which gas it is for their interest to pa- 
tronize. Patents for the water-gas have been procured 
in the principal kingdoms of Europe. A wealthy eom- 
pany have taken hold of the water-gas in London, and 
a large city near there is now being prepared for light- 
ing with the gas. Mr. Severin, of Aurora, is now on 
his way to England for the purpose of superintending 
the erection of the works there. I must also state, 
that the town of Laconia, New Hampshire, a place 
containing large manufactories, is now lighted with 
the water-gas.” 


Another water-gas patent has been taken out since 
that of Mr. Sanders—that of Mr. W. H. Gwynne. 
This gentleman is energetically pushing his invention, 
and, as we mentioned in our last number, has bought 
the gas-works at White Plains, N. Y., where he is con- 
fident of demonstrating his process a success, 





Gas 1n Scottanp.—The price paid for gas in Aber- 
deen has been reduced from 6s. 6d. to 5s, 10d. per 1,000 
cubic feet. No discounts are allowed where the con- 
sumption is under 25,000 cubic feet perannum. Above 
this amount discounts are allowed, varying from 2d. 
to 1s, 4d. per 1,000 feet. The price paid for gas in the 
public lamps in Aberdeen is 5}d. per 100 hours, This 
is subject to the same discounts as the rate to private 
consumers, The gas, at Aberdeen, is about 26 candle 
power, so that the highest price paid is 2.7d. per 
candle, which is equivalent to 2s. 8d. per 1,000 ft. for 
12 candle gas. The burners used in the public lamps 
are cockspur jets, and the consumption is determined 








tion you need. Get the English edition, as it is better 


by periodical experiments, 
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THE NEW RESERVOIR IN THE CENTRAL 
PARK. 

The new receiving reservoir in the Central Park of 
this city, is now rapidly approaching completion, and 
is one of the most remarkable works of engineering in 
America, It is well worthy of a journey from a dis- 
tance to witness the perfection visible ‘in almost every 
detail of the work. The name which has been decided 
upon for this large body of water is Manhattan Lake, 
the appropriateness of which none can question. The 
work on this important undertaking has been quietly 
going on for some time, and but few even of those who 
regularly drive through the Park have been aware of 
the magnitude of the enterprise, or of the assiduity 
with which the contractors, Messrs. Fairchild, Walker 
& Co., have pursued it. The finishing touches will 
soon be put to the work, and it is expected that all 
will be in readiness to turn the water in by the middle 
of May. Those who now take the opportunity of visit- 
ing the excavation, will be able to form an adequate 
idea of its immensity, as the whole structure lays out 
before the spectator like a map. A late issue of the 
Times thus speaks of the lake in its present and future 
aspects : : 

A few hours cannot be more profitably spent than 
in visiting this artificial dry lake, and view the won- 
ders that well-applied capital and labor have accom- 
plished. Here is an artificial basin covering a space 
of 107 acres, and will contain, when filled, a depth of 
38 feet of water—capable of accommodating and float- 
ing the entire navy of the United States, even if thrice 
its present size, and which will contain a sufficient 
quantity to supply the entire wants of the city with 
water for thirty or forty days. 

The location of this work is admirably selected for 
the purpose, on the upper portion of the Central Park, 
and to secure the object intended, the earth and rock 
has been excavated in some instances to a depth of 40 
feet, leaving the bottom nearly level. Around this 
the embankments are constructed, and also a central 
one, which divides the reservoir into two sections, but 
this being a little lower than the sides, the reservoir 
will, when filled, present to the eye an unbroken sur- 
face of water over the entire space. 

The inner sides of the reservoir are faced with 
heavy blocks of stone, laid in a cement of some eight 
inches in thickness, and filled in behind in the most 
durable and substantial manner. 

The inner stone facing or sides are laid sloping 
from the bottom, at an angle, we should judge, of 
about 45 degrees, presenting an appearance of strength 
and durability calculated to defy not only the ele- 
ments, but time itself. 

As an indication of the great care taken to 
strengthen the embankments or walls, it may be well 
to state that the whole is surrounded with a deep or 
wide belt of clay or concrete puddle, which soon be 
comes almost as hard as granite itself, and literally 
binds the whole as with a band of rock, This belt of 
rock-clay is formed by excavating the earth to the 
depth of 10 to 40 feet, according to the irregularities 
of the surface, and 16 feet in width, which is filled 
with this clayey puddling while in nearly a fluid state, 
which, as we observed, soon dries and hardens, and 
will give immense strength to the whole, and resist 
nearly as much lateral pressure as a wall of stone of 
equal dimensions. When one looks at the pyramidal 
walls of this huge basin, this outer structure would 
seem to be superfluous; but when we reflect upon the 
fearful consequences to the city that would follow the 
breaking away of a portion of the main embankment, 
we most acknowledge that it was most wise, as well as 
the part of prudence, to thus make all doubly secure, 
and to insure a sense of perfect security to our popula- 
tion. Thanks to good and practical engineering, we 


can all now 
“ Sleep well o’ nights,” 


without the fear of receiving a douche bath some morn- 
ing before rising from our comfortable beds. 

This great work is an additional and most interest- 
ing feature of our noble Central Park, and will in a 
short time become a point of great attraction, not only 
to our own citizens, but to the curious from every part 
of the globe who visit the metropolis. 

The city itself will, within the lifetime of many 
who now help to make up this modern Bable, have 
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extended its crowded limits quite up to the Harlem 
River, and the inhabitants will overflow its banks like 
an unrestrained sea into the county of Westchester. 
But a few years, and we shall see as many coming 
down town to visit the fresh water lake and sport on 
its artificial banks, as there will be going up to view 
this new wonder of human ingenuity. 

But ere this day arives, more reservoirs will be 
required ; more feeders than the single one of the Cro- 
ton River will be necessary to fill them and supply 
the rapidly increasing wants of the city; and the de- 
scendants of Fairchild, Walker & Co. may perhaps be 
the successful engineers and contractors to construct 
the additional works, and thus perpetuate their own as 
well as their fathers’ names to another age and gene- 
ration. 

To-day, even, is not too soon to begin to consider 
the subject of an additional distributing reservoir. 
Another is even now required, and should adjoin the 
present one on Fortieth street, on the plot of ground 
reserved for that purpose. Let not the iron throats 
of these great feeders dry up or refuse to yield, from 
inefficiency, a sufficient supply of the Croton to satisfy 
our thirsty citizens. 

But our object, in this notice, was more particular- 
ly to call attention to the Great Receiving Reservoir 
itself, and to the fact of its near completion. 

For more than three years have the contractors 
been assiduously engaged upon this work, employing, 
much of the time, more than 2,000 laborers daily. 
Faithful and untiring, they have earnestly met and 
overcome obstacles in its progress which few would 
have effected, and this labor of Hercules will remain 
for a ages a noble monument to their industry, per- 
severance, and sagacity, and to their faithfulness and 
trustworthiness in the execution of their work, as well 
as to the liberality and foresight of the citizens of New 
York and their representatives. 


a 





GAS LEGISLATION. 

In the Pennsylvania Legislature now in session at 
Harrisburgh, an act has been recently introduced pre- 
venting the collection of gas-bills from landlords. The 
following substitute has been prepared, and will be 
offered when the previous bill comes up for considera- 
tion. 

The first section provides that it shall not be lawful 
for any gas company, or the trustees of such, to collect 
any gas-bill contracted by any tenant, from the land- 
lord or owner of the premises, “unless the owner or 
agent of the premises shall have agreed that the flow 
of gas shall be stopped until the bill is paid.” The 
second section is as follows: 

That any tenant or occupant of any house or other 
premises in front of which the gas-pipes are laid, who 
is not in arrears to the gas company or trustees for 
gas already consumed, upon making written applica- 
tion to the gas company, or the trustees thereof, for 
the introduction of gas into said house or premises, 
shall be entitled to have the gas introduced into such 
house or premises, upon giving satisfactory security to 
the said gas company or the trustees thereof, or upon 
a prepayment or deposit in money sufficient to pay for 
the gas to be consumed during three months, and upon 
subscribing to the regulations of the gas company or 
trustees, and every gas company which shall neglect 
or refuse to introduce the gas into any house or premi- 
ses in front of which gas mains may be laid after such 
application has been made, unless delayed by muni- 
cipal regulations, the exigencies of the season or 
weather, or where capital or other moneys which said 
company or trustees are authorized fo expend in pay- 
ing the cost of introducing gas-pipes and meters has 
been previously expended, shall be liable in damages 
for such neglect or refusal, to be recovered as debts, 
are now by law recoverable. 

Section 3. That it shall not be lawful for any gas 
company, or the trustees of any gas company, to 
charge any greater rate or prices for the introduction 
of mains, screw-pipes, meters, and connections, than 
are specified in the printed or established schedule of 
prices of said company. 

Section 4. That every gas company, or trustees of 
any gas company, shall have power, and are hereby 
authorized to reject or refuse the application for gas, 
and can stop the use of the same, to all persons who 





have or shall allow a gas-bill to remain unpaid ten 
days after the same shall become due. Nothing in this 
act shall be so construed as to require the gas to be 
introduced into premises occupied by any person in 
arrears until all arrearages are liquidated and paid. 
But every consumer shall be entitled to the supply of 
gas so long as he shall continue to pay for the same, 
and comply with the regulations of such company or 
trustees, and each consumer shall agree to said regu- 
lations in writing at the time of his application for gas. 
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Cuurcu Gas-Worxs.—The handsome new Moravian 
church in Nazareth, Pa., which was consecrated on the 
9th and 10th March last, is lighted with gas made on 
the premises. The Bethlehem, Pa., Moravian, gives 
the following account of the illumination: Few things 
astonished the numerous assemblage collected at the 
church consecration at Nazareth more than to see this 
new and beautiful house of worship brilliantly lighted 
up at the night services by gas. It was to many a 
complete surprise. We had been aware that Mr. B. 
Lehman, of Bethlehem, had been employed during the 
course of its construction in laying gas-pipes, but we 
were led to believe that they were introduced in pros- 
pect of the further growth of Nazareth, and with the 
expectation that at some future time public gas-works 
would be demanded by the citizens of the place. A 
small gas factory has however quite recently been put 
up in an out-building, at the very moderate expense, we 
are told, of about $400, by the Messrs. Stratton & 
Brother, of Philadelphia. The gas is manufactured from 
coal-oil, one gallon of the oil making seventy cubic 
feet. Two and a half bushels of coke and five hours 
time are required to fill the holder of 414 feet. On 
Sunday evening sixty-five burners were lighted from 
half-past six to half-past nine o’clock, consuming 172 
feet, or an average of one foot per hour for each burner, 
at a pressure of 3 of an inch, and the light gave uni- 
versal satisfaction. 





Manvracture or Coat Gas sy Surptus Heat or 
Brast Ovens anp Puppiine Furnaces.—Letters patent 
have been granted to Mr. Thomas Swinnerton, of 
Dudley Port, blast furnace manager, for “A New or 
Improved Manufacture of Coal Gas, by the Surplus or 
Waste Heat of the Blast Ovens and Puddling Furnaees 
used in the Manufacture of Iron.” This invention con- 
sists in arranging gas retorts in the blast ovens used 
for heating the blast of air which is blown into iron 
smelting furnaces, and also in arranging the said re- 
torts in puddling furnaces used in the manufacture of 
iron. In carrying it into effect by means of blast 
ovens, the inventor proceeds as follows: He places the 
retorts, which are of a cylindrical figure, in a horizon- 
tal position in the said ovens, the said retorts lying 
longitudinally in-the said ovens, that is to say, parallel 
with the fire-bars of the fire-grate of the said ovens. 
The said retorts are supported upon two or more sup- 
ports, at a height of about three feet above the fire- 
bars, and underneath the arch formed by the curved 
pipes or channels through which the blast to be heated 
passes. The heat of the blast oven, besides heating 
the blast pipes, heats the said retorts sufficiently for 
the purpose of manufacturing coal gas. The retorts 
are charged with coal, and the gas obtained is purified 
in the ordinary manner. The gas obtained may be 
used for lighting the iron works, for heating drying 
stoves, for the generation of steam, or for any other 
purpose to which it may be applicable. In carrying 
this invention into effect by means of puddling furna- 
ces, the retorts are arranged in a manner essentially 
the same as that described with reference to blast 
ovens.—London Colliery Guardian. 
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New Mernop or Castine Iron Prres,—John Kinni- 
burgh of Lanmarkshire, Scotland, has lately invented 
and patented a method of casting iron gas and water- 
pipes, by which all liability to “ chill” is removed, and 
the pipes are much less hard and brittle than when 
cast in the ordinary way. To accomplish this end, a 
metallic mould is employed, with a certain composition, 
whereby the mould may be heated prior to the casting 
of the melted metal, and the mould then withdrawn 
from the pipe. If this method be as successful as some 
have claimed it to be, gas and other engineers will 


Gas in Eneranp.—We are informed that the Lon- 
don city and other metropolitan gas-light companies 
are about to have a more formidable opponent in Parlia- 
ment than they have heretofore had—namely, the City 
Sewers Commission. It is hoped that the Commis- 
sion will be well supported by the gas consuming public 
of the whole of the metropolis, for the protection of 
their own interests ; otherwise the commissioners may 
restrict themselves to the interests of the city proper, 
which alone they are called upon to protect. 

The Gloucester Gas-light Company have lately en- 
larged their premises, and are now engaged in the 
erection of a gas-holder 80 feet in width, 50 feet deep, 
and capable of storing 250,000 cubic feet of gas, or 
nearly double the capacity of the storing apparatus now 
in use. The new holder will be suspended from six 
iron columns, each weighing 6} tons, and 56 feet in 
height. The columns are braced together by girders, 
5 feet in height, and weighing 5 tons each, The cost 
of the improvements and extension will be £10,000, 
The Crowle Gas-light and Coke Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 9 per cent. 

The Worcester Gas-light Company have declared a 
dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum. 

The Newcastle Gas-light Company have declared a 
dividend for the half-year of 64 per cent. per annum, 
The Collingham Gas-light and Coke Company is re- 
ported to be in a very good condition, and a large in- 
crease in the number of consumers is announced. The 
directors recommend a dividend of 6 per cent. 

From our excellent contemporary the London Build- 
er we learn that at the half-yearly meeting of the 
Millenhall Gas Company, the usual dividends of 10, 74, 
and 5 per cent, were declared, according to the class of 
shares. 

The Wolverhampton Gas Company have declared a 
dividend of 5 per cent. for the half year. Their re- 
port states that the full effect of the reduction in the 
price of gas from 4s, 2d. to 3s, 9d. per 1,000 cubic feet, 
had been experienced during the past half year; and 
that the directors had the satisfaction to report the 
accuracy of the calculations made previous to their 
announcing so large a reduction. The results, they 
add, clearly justified the course they adopted; and 
proved that with rigid economy in every department 
of the establishment, they were enabled to sell gas on 
liberal terms, with due regard to the interests of the 
proprietors. 

Referring to the above statement, the Builder says: 
And so, we may add, has it always been where of late 
years, in consequence of the Builder's exertions, liberal 
reductions, to more and more practicable prices, have 
been made by the companies; and now every one must 
be struck with the capital profits gas companies in 
general have of late years been reaping under their 
reduced tariffs of prices, although these prices are 
neither so low in all cases, nor the consequent profits 
so high, as they might be, and yet will be. 

The Cardiff Gas-Light and Coke Company have just 
held their fiftieth semi-annual meeting, and have de- 
clared a dividend of 10 per cent, on their old shares, 
and 8 per cent. on their new. 





Kerosene Ort Exproston 1x Encranp.—An explosion 
of a kerosene oil lamp, attended with fatal results, re- 
cently occurred in Middlesex, England, by which Mr. 
J. R. Cotherill, a law writer, was killed. In the evi- 
dence given before the coroner, the sister of the de- 
ceased stated that the oil contained in the lamp ex- 
ploded just after she had replenished it, on her brother 
holding a candle near it to ascertain if enough had been 
putin. Dr. Harley, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
at University College Hospital, and who had been ap- 
pointed by the coroner to analyze the oil, said that on 
exposing it to a temperature of from 90° to 100° F., 
an explosive vapor was given off. He considered the 
oil in question very dangerous. Dr. Odling endorsed 
the testimony of Dr. Harley. The jury pronounced a 
verdict to the effect that the death of the deceased was 
caused by burning oil of a dangerous nature, which 
had been bought as of the best quality. They also 
advised that legislative interference be invoked to pre- 
vent the sale of the dangerous oil—a wise piece of 
advice, which it would be well if adopted in this coun- 





recognize in it a great desideratum. 
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PATENTS. 


UNITED STATES. 


$4,620.—C. F. Baxter, of Boston, Mass., for Improve- 


ment in Filters: 


I claim an air chamber so connected with a filter and filtering 
medium, as to remove the collected impurities of filtration, sub- 
stantially as described. 


$4,624.—G. W. Cook and Z, E. B. Nash, of St. Paul, 
Minnesoto, for Improvement in Pumps: 


We claim, first, The Waaped flange, a, in combination with the 
pipe, f, and cylinder, or water chamber, m. 

Second, The double-acting slide or swing-valve, b, in combina- 
tion With the flange, a, and chamber, m. 

Third, The extra pipe, g, in combination with the flange, a, and 
chamber, m, the whole being constructed and operated in the 
manner and for the purpose described. 


$4,629.—A. F. Gray, of Belleville, Ill, for Improve- 
ment in Water Elevators: 


I claim the combination and arrangement of the cylinder, A, 
with the recoiling plate and arms, B bb, ratched wheel and gudgeon, 
G, the flat chain, H, the mode of fastening the rope at I, the form 
of the bail, J, for the attachment of the chain, H, the peculiar 
shape of the ears or hooks, K k, adapted to the tilting rod, L, and 
the shape of the tilting rod, and its mode of attachment at M m, 

I also claim the plate, N, on the upper edge of the inside wall of 
the trough, in combination with the bottom of the trough, 0, in- 
clining to the corner, P, and the form of the box using the scale 
which accompanies the drawings as a guide for its proper con- 
struction, the whole being constructed, arranged and operating, 
substantially as described for the purpose set forth. 


$4,632.—W. H. Gwynne, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for Im- 
proved Apparatus for Making Water Gas: 


I claim the distributing box, B, with its circulating and heating 
passage, D, and its perforated cover or top, C, the whole operating 
substantially as described and shown for the purpose set forth, 


$4,638.—William Mentzel and Alexander and J. W. 
Geddes, of Baltimore, Md., for Improvement in 
Lamps: 

We claim the jacket tube, a a a a, as described in combination 
with the perforated bottom, E E, and outside cap, F, forming an 
air chamber for regular drafts of heated air through the perfora- 


tions of the jacket tube, c c, for the supply of oxygen at the point 
of combustion. 


$4,641.—Henry Morse, of Natick, Mass., and Dan Perry, 
of Attleborough, Mass., for Improvement in Water 
Elevators: 


We claim the arrangement and combination of a hoisting chain 
and a hoisting wheel with openings through its rim, for the escape 
of the water, substantsally as described. 

Second, We claim the construction and arrangement of the hook, 
K, when hung in the manner and for the purpose, substantially as 
specified. 


84,670.—James Cochrane, of Harburn, Scotland, for 
Improvement in Wet Gas Meters: , 


Iclaim the inclosing of the float of the gas inlet valve in a 
special chamber or compartment, which is separate and distinct 
from the main water or measuring chamber of the meter, and the 
introduction of the lowerend of the water supply pipe into such 
separate chamber, for the purpose described. 


84,678.—J. E. Fisk, of Salem, Mass., for Improvement 
in Dry Gas Meters: 


I claim, first, The vertically vibrating rod or rods, I, in combin- 
ation with the diaphragm or diaphragms of a gas meter, for the 
purpose set forth. 

Second, The detachable gas valve chest, D1, constructed as 
described, in combination with the diaphragm chambers and the 
gearing chamber, for the purpose set forth. 

Third, The combination with a valve, M, operated substantially 
as described, of the vibrating rods, I, of the diaphragms, and the 
— arms, K, of the crank shaft, L, for the purpose set 

orth. 

Fourth, The flexible sleeves, J, substantially as and for the pur- 
pose set forth. 

Fifth, Attaching the diaphragms, 0, to the vertically vibrating 
rod, I, by means of the cross, c, on the end of the rod, and the 
connecting links, e ee e, in the manner and for the purpose de- 
scribed. 

Sixth, The thimble socket, g, and rocking journals, f, of the 
vibrating rod, for supporting the diaphragms and allowing the rod 
to vibrate, substantially as described. 


34,696.—T. H. Russell, of Northfield, Vt., for Improve- 
ment in Water Wheels: 


I claim, first, Lhe socket, h’, semisphere, i, ring, G@, provided with 
the inclined surfaces, j, and frame, F, provided with the inclined 
surfaces, k, in combination with the toothed segment, H, and 
pinion, I, all arranged as shown, for the purpose of raising and 
lowering the wheel, D, and shaft, E, as set forth. 

Second, The packing, C, when applied to the wheel by means of 
tbe shoulder, e, of the flanch, b, of the case, A, and the adjustable 
flanch, B, connected to and arranged with flanch, b, as shown, for 
the purpose of expanding the packing and fitting it snugly and 
water tight around the wheel, as described. 

Third, The chutes, K, when constructed as shown and arranged 
relatively with the buckets, h, of the wheel, D, to operate as and 
for the purpose specified. 

Fourth, The arrangement with chute cases, M. of the recesses, 
0, concentric projections, p p, and radial projections, q, as and for 
the purpose set forth. 

Fifth, The strips or cleats, 0, attached to the annular gate, L, in 
combination with the adjustable ways, P, and friction rollers, c’, 
substantially as and for the purposes set forth. 


34,707.—G. E. Van Derburgh, of Mamaroneck, of New 
York City, for Improved Oil-Proof Cask: 


I claim, as a new article of manufacture, a cask, a barrel, a keg, 
a firkin or other style of vessel, the inner surface of which has been 
rendered impervious to oil, turpentine, &c., by the single or repeated 
use of liquid sillicate, substantially as set forth. 


84,711.—H. M. Wyeth, of Pulaski, Iowa, for Improye- 
ment in Pumps: 


I claim the combination and arrangement of the single side 
valve, e, with the pump box or chamber, A, and discharge pipe, 
substantially as and for the purposes set forth. 





34,733.—Harvey Brown, of New York City, for Im- 


provement in Chimneys for lamps: 


I claim the arrangement and construction of a lamp chimney, 
having a glass bulb for its base, with a sheet-metal tube attached 
above, substantially in the manner and for the purposes set forth. 

Second, I claim the shade for this lamp chimney, constructed and 
=e substantially in the manner and for the purposes set 

orth, 


34,742.—J. D. Custer, of Norristown, Pa., for Improved 
Lamp Burner: 


I claim, first, The bevel lamp wick tube, B, and the mode of 
folding up the wide wick, or wicks, below the wick shaft, C, sub- 
stantially as described and shown. 

Second, The shade tube, D, and its spring, E, one or both, to be 
used on my burner or not, as desired, substantially as described. 

Third, The regulating cap, F, to be used on my burner or not, as 
desired, substantially as described and shown. 


34,772.—C. W. Pinkham, of Fond du Lac, Wis., for 
Improved Burning Fluid: 


I claim the fluid for illuminating purposes composed of the in- 
gredients substantially in the manner and proportions described 
and set forth. 


34,773.—A. P. Pitkin, of Hartford, Conn., for Improve- 
ment in Apparatus for the Manufacture of Ilumin- 
ating Gas: 


I claim, first, Making the front or back plate (one or both) with 
one or more collars, c, cast or put on to them, cylindrical shape 
or otherwise, and sufficiently large to admit of the retorts removed 
when bulged or expanded from use, substantially as described. 

Second, I claim making the retorts, d, with one or more flanges 
or rings, e, cast or put on to them, cylindrical shape or otherwise, 
and sufficiently large to fill the collars on the plate, a’. 

Third, I claim forming an expansion joint for retorts by means 
of a liquid joint on the condenser or cooler, substantially as shown 
and described. 


34,774.—Henry Port, of New York City, for Improve- 
ment in Metallic Molds for Casting Pumps: 


I claim, in the manufacture of double-acting pumps, the employ- 
ment of a metallic mold composed of the plates or sections, z and 
i, cores, a and b, and the core or outer shell of the mold, d, con- 
structed and arranged substantially as described. ~ 

I also claim the slide, m, for the purpose set forth, when used in 
combination with a metallic mould for casting pumps. 


34,782.— James Sangster, of Buffalo, N. Y., for Im- 
provement in Lamps: 

I claim the described lamp burners constructed as represented, 
to wit: With the cone, K, corrugated around its upper aperture, 
and terminating in points at its lower extremity, the flange, A, 
and the wick tube, B, provided with gutters at its top and having 
its edges bent together, as described ; the several parts being con- 


structed and arranged together for forming a lamp burner, as is 
fully set forth. 


34,805.—W. H. Matthews, of Chelsea, Mass., assignor 
to Williams & Co., of Boston, Mass., for Improved 
Lamp Shade Holder: 


I claim the improved shade holder as made with a contractile 
ring and with its springs provided with jaws, i,so as to operate 
with such ring and against the paper shade, substantially as de- 
scribed. 

I also claim the arrangement and combination of the inner ring 
with the springs made with the jaws, as described, whereby the 
said springs and inner ring may be employed to hold the lamp 
shade to the outer or main ring. 


34,810—Abel Brear, of Saugatuck, Conn., for Improv- 
ed Device for Raising Water by Steam: 


I claim the combination of the steam or air pipe, A, the open 
socket, c, and the delivery pipe, D, with the check valve, F, and 
the chamber, G, the whole operating substantially as and for the 
purpose specified. 


34,816.—S.._G. Clarke, of Cleveland, Ohio, for Improve- 
ment in Stills for Coal-Oils: 


I claim, first, The described combination of the steam retort, B, 
with the fire-heat retort, G, arranged and operating as and for the 
purpose specified. 

Second, I claim the described devices for the continuous dis- 
charge of the residuum, and the burning of the same, as and for 
the purpose set forth. 


34,819.—G. H. Dodge, of Camden, N. J., for Improve- 


ment in Pumps: 


First, I claim the upper and lower barrels with the communicat- 
ing passage, c, the branches, w and m, and foot valve, n, in com- 
bination with the hollow plunger, D, and its valve, h, and the 
hollow plunger, D’, and its valve, i, the whole being constructed, 
arranged and operating as and for the purpose set forth. 

Second, The hollow plungers, D and D’, with their respective 
valves, and the packing pieces, f f, when the latter are confined 
between the two portions of the barrels, as set forth for the purpose 
specified. 

Third, The grooved screw, E, its metal disk or washer, t, and 
packing washer, s, in combination with the foot valve, n, and the 
projection, p; the whole being arranged for joint action, substan- 
tially as and for the purpose specified. 


84,881.—A. J. Gibson, of Worcester, Mass., for Im- 
provement in Burners for Coal-Oil Lamps; 


I claim the removable cone, C, provided with the hooks, c c, 
and arm, D, in combination with the elastic adjustable plates, EF, 
attached to the arm and arranged in relation with each other, and 
respectively with the chimney, and burner, A, substantially as and 
for the purpose set forth. 


84,832.—Joel Haag and J. C. Smith, of Bernville, Pa, 
for Improved Water Wheel: 


We claim, first, the employment of the spiral water way con- 
tracting in two directions as it approaches the wheel, as and for 
the purpose set forth. 

Second, The use of the buckets being of a concave spiral form 
gradually diminishing in width from their lower to their upper 
ends, and having semicircular-formed bottoms and flat tops, so 
formed that the water is easily and quickly discharged, as and for 
the purpose specified. 


34,839.—J. J. Kimball, of Napierville, Ill., for Improv- 


ed Water Wheel : 


I claim the wheel. D, provided with two sets of buckets, a b, one 
set, b, being below the bottom of the penstock, A, and the top of 
the wheel fitted in the bottom of a box, E, in the penstock, in com- 
bination with the annular gate, F, placed in the lower part of the 





wheel encompassing the buckets, b, and connected with the adjust- 
ing lever, K, by the rods, f Hh, and lever, G, all arranged sub- 
stantially as and for the purpose set forth. 
34,840.—Nathaniel Lloyd and J. D. Dale, of Church, 
near Accrington, England, for Improvement in 
Dyeing and Printing with Aniline Colors: 
We claim the use of. tannin and tartarized or ether soluble salt 
of antimony capable of dilution with water or a soluble salt of 
lead, mercury or chromium, substantially as described, for the 


purpose of fixing colors derived from aniline or analogous sub- 
stances upon textile materials or fabrics. 


34,841.—William Morehouse, of Buffalo, N. Y., for Im- 

provement in Lamps for Burning Coal-Oil: 
I claim the arrangement and combination of the heater plates, 

c c, attached to and near the base of the cone, A, with the tube, 

K, cone, A, burner, B, and globe, i, in the manner and for the pur- 

pose set forth. 

34,842.— William Morehouse, of Buffalo, N. Y., for Im- 
proved Mode of Attaching Chimneys to Lamps: 


I claim a lamp chimney or globe, having a part of its base or 
flanch so reduced in diameter as to permit the chimney or globe 
to be set upon and secured to or removed from the lamp cap, with- 
out causing or requiring a lateral displacement of any of the parts 
which hold the chimney or the globe to the said cap, substantially 
as described, 

34,857.—G. F. Blake, of Medford, Mass., assignor to 
himself and Peter Hubbell, of Charlestown, Mass., 
for Improvement in Water-Meters: 

I claim, first, Operating the registering mechanism of a water 
meter by means of a ratchet wheel, driven directly by the slide 
valve, substantially as described. 

Second, The tappets, ij k !, in combination with the slides, J K, 
slots, L, and plungers, O 0’, arranged and operating substantially 
in the manner set forth. 

34,860.—C. E. L. Holmes (assignor to himself and E. 
D. Griggs), of Waterbury, Conn., for Improved 


Shade for Lamps: 
I claim a paper or cloth shade, A, provided with a reflecting 
surface, produced by a lining, a, of metallic foil or metal-covered 
paper or cloth, as and for the purpose specified. 


DESIGN. 
1,549.—J. J. Marcy (assignor to Edward Miller), of 
Meriden, Conn., Design for a Lantern. 
—_———~9e—___—. 

PretroLteuM IN Wayne County, N. Y.—Petroleum 
has lately been discovered in Wayne County, N. Y., 
in the town of Savannah. The oil is found floating 
upon the water in several springs in that locality. It 
is gathered by the people spreading blankets and 
and cloths over the water which absorb the oil, and 
from these it is wrung out. The Clyde Commercial, 
in reference to recent discoveries, says: 

The oil was more particularly noticed on Thursday 
morning by a Mr. Squire and Mr. Taylor’s boy; they 
noticed a something bubbling up through the water, 
and stopped to examine it. They got some of the oil, 
and perceiving that it smelt like kerosene they took it 
home, put it in a lamp and it burned much better than 
the crude oil of Pennsylvania. The fact is attested by 
Mr. John Miller of this place, who is largely interested 
in the oil wells of Pennsylvania, who happened to be 
here on a visit, and he went down there yesterday. 
The land on which the oil-is being gathered was im- 
mediately purchased by Mr. Evans, and many of the 
lots about there have been sold for larger sums, The 
farmers for a mile around the spot are excited, and 
value their farms at double their valuation on Wednes- 
day. 

The oil is much purer, in its crude state, than oil 
from Pennsylvania, and is of a good color; it has 
got the smell sure enough. None of it has as yet been 
refined, but it burns well as it is. Those interested 
can see the oil burning at the store of T. Tipling, cor- 
ner of Glasgow and Columbia streets. 

A large number of folks went down from here yester- 
day noon to see the thing for themselves; but little is 
to be seen but a crowd of excited persons gathering 
the oil, and another crowd looking on. The yield is 
quite plentiful; one gang of men succeeded in collect- 
ing a barrel full in little over an hour. There is con- 
siderable excitement and speculation as to the extent 
of the yield, and the prospects of competing with the 
Pennsylvania wells. 
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Anotner Cotuery Exprosion.—Another colliery 
accident has shocked the English people. It occured 
on the 21st ultimo, at the Cetham Coal Pitt, Merthyr 
Tudfyl, Wales, and fifty lives were lost—all by an ex- 
plosion of gas. The explosion must have been most 
sudden, for five men were found as if at their dinner, 
and one of the number had actually a piece of bread in 
his mouth when brought up to the upper earth. Some 
had evidently received warning of the coming storm 
of fire, for one was found with his little dog under his 
arm—both dead—and he was no doubt endeavoring to 
escape, 
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Tae Canava Ou Wetts.—The oil wells at Ennis- 
killen, C. W., are yielding more abundantly than was 
at first described. There are about 200 wells at that 
place, which average 5,000 barrels a day. Out of one 
well 40 gallons were pumped in two minutes, Another 
well yields a barrel in 30 seconds, or nearly 3,000 
barrels a day. Enniskillen is 20 feet above the level 
of Lake Huron, and 600 feet above the level of the sea. 
The rock is a little over 40 feet below the surface of the 
earth, and the wells vary in depth from 100 to 230 feet, 
or from 50 to 180 feet below the rock. Vessels and 
transportation fail to meet the increasing supply of oil, 
and much of it is wasted. Eighteen months ago the 
oil district was a wilderness; it now contains 600 in- 
habitants, and the number is increasing. The price at 
the wells is $1 per barrel, and the empty barrels sell 
t $2 each. 
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A Crown or Licut.—The French Empress, it is said, 
is having a coronet manufactured for her, “to be com 
posed of glass globules, illuminated by an electric 
light, ruled by a conductor encircling the head ;” but 
where the electricity is to be generated does not ap- 
pear: perhaps in the crinoline. We have sometimes 
thought, in our dreaming moments, that a time might 
come when hidden apparatus might be attached in 
small compass to the person in such a way as to con- 
stitute both a defensive and an offensive instrument, 
contributing shocks like the electric eel and thus 
astonishing the evil disposed by something like pre- 
ternatural blows. If there be any truth in the lumin- 
ous coronet of the Empress, she appears to be taking 
the first step towards causing our dream to “ come 
true.”—London Builder. 





A Rattway To tHe Or Wetts.—The directors of 
the Great Western Railway have instructed their chief 
engineer to make a survey of the best line from the 
Sarnia branch, to the centre of the oil wells on Bear 
Creek, in the township of Enniskillen. It is intended 
that the branch shall be in working order in the course 
of the coming summer. The whole question of traffic 
rates for transportation of the oil, will then undergo 
thorough examination, and every encouragement be 
given for the development of the trade, consistent with 
a fair return for the investment of the company. This 
will be good news for our friends in Enniskillen. 

This is an evidence of the important part the oil 
traffic will play in the statistical returns of Canadian 
enterprise. Petroleum now bids fair to become one of 
the staple productions of that country, and to open up 
avenues of industry which, a few years ago, none would 
have dreamed of. , 





A Fisn a Wiryass rv a Court or Justice,—A singular 
incident occurred at the Stafford Assizes, last Tuesday, 
in the cause of “ Zimmins v. The Birmingham and 
Staffordshire Gas Company,” in which the plaintiff sued 
the gas company for damages caused by them in allow- 
ing the “tank gas-water,” from their gasometer, to 
flow into the plaintiff's well. Dr. Letheby, the analy- 
tical chemist, and officer of health in the city of London, 
being engaged as one of the scientific witnesses on the 
part of the gas company, sought to prove that gas- 
water could not have entered the plaintiffs well, be- 
cause he found animalcule in the water. Mr. W. M. 
Williams and Mr. Bird, the chemical witnesses for the 
plaintiff, suspecting that the learned doctor would ad- 
vance the theory that animal life cannot exist in water 
tainted with gas, determined to give it a flat contra- 
diction by producing in court a live fish, swimming in 
a mixture of half an ounce of the gas tank-water with 
25 ounces of pure water, having about the smell and 
taste of the water in plaintiff’s well. Accordingly, a 
fine healthy gudgeon was caught in the river at Staf- 
ford, put into a basin, the basin filled with the above 
mixture, and slipped under a seat in court, ready for 
the doctor, should he advance his theory, which, upon 
his examination, he soon did, asserting, most positively, 
that the least taint of gas in water would destroy ani- 
mal life, when, to his evident surprise, and amid a 
general roar of laughter, in which the learned judge 
heartily joined, the basin, with the fish swimming in 
it, was lifted up and placed in the centre of the table 
full in view of both judge and jury, and proving, by 
his healthy movements, that though the water was not 
agreeable, animal life was still possible in it. When 
the trial was over, the fish was taken back to the river 
and returned to his “ native element,” apparently none 
the worse for his short visit as a witness to Stafford 
Assizes.—Journal of Gas-Lighting. ’ 

————~<e>—____—_ 


Petroteum Irems.—Our exchanges, particularly 
those from the oil regions, come to us laden with items 
respecting new oil wells, and still more wonderful dis- 
coveries of oleaginous deposits, than those previously 
announced. Among these remarkable narrations, we 
clip the following from the Canada Free Press, of 
March 28th, announcing the discovery of another great 
oil spring. The Press, says: All oil springs hitherto 
struck, sink into insignificence when compared with 
that which burst up on Saturday night at the Oil 
Springs. Suddenly the oil boiled out of the ground, 
and flew up to a height of thirty feet, continuing with 
unabated vigor, discharging ten barrels of oil per 
minute! This wonde-ful spring belongs to Black & 
Matthewson. 





Ennisxrtten, C. W.—A new Om City.—A corre- 
spondent of one of the Cannadian papers, speaking of 
the great flowing oil well at Enniskillen, says: 

“In one of my former letters I mentioned we were 
in a quandary—that we wanted a name for the place; 
since then a number of those inhabitants having an 
interest here, and a desire to have the ultimate name 
fixed, have met together, and, after numerous sugges- 
tions, have decided that Olicia shall be the name by 
which the place shall be known. It is derived from 
the Latin, olicius—oily—full of oil. It appears ap- 
propriate and expressive. I have dated my letter as 
from Olicia.” y 

If all new settlements were named from some local 
association, we would not be troubled with such an 
endless repetition of Romes, Carthages, Athens, &c., 
as now render geographical distinctions in the United 
States so perplexing, not only to foreigners, but also 
to those who are to the manor born. There is some- 
thing in an appropriate name after all, Shakspeare’s 
famous apothegm to the contrary notwithstanding. 





Putiapetpuia, Pa.—A meeting of the trustees of the 
Philadelphia Gas-works was held on 31st ult., at which 
it was resolved, that after the first of July next a re- 
duction of one-ninth of the face amount of bills, made 
out at $2 25 per thousand cubic feet consumed, should 
be allowed on bills paid within five days after the ex- 
piration of the quarter paid for. The present price is 
$2 25 per thousand cubic feet, with a discount of five 
per cent. when the bill paid is paid within five days 
after the expiration of a quarter, which is equal to 11} 
cents, making the net cost $2 133 cents. The arrange- 
ment to be followed after the first of July, will make 
the net cost of the gas $2 per thousand cubic feet. 





yo 
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Gas Expiosion in Eneianp.—On the morning of 
March 6th, an explosion of gas occurred in the house 
of Mr. Wilson, Church street, Wigan, England. Mrs, 
Wilson, on entering the house, struck a match to light 
the gas, when a terrific explosion took place. Mrs. 
Wilson’s clothes were immediately set on fire, and the 
house was damaged by the flames to a considerable 
extent. The force of the explosion made a complete 
wreck of the house, the ceilings being lifted and the 
doors and windows blown out. The explosion is at- 
tributed to the gas having escaped from a water-slide 
chandelier. Mrs. Wilson, although severely burned, 
is in a fair way of recovery. 





Srerrinc Coat.—We refer again to the advertise- 
ment of F, Butts & Co, in this number, 








PORTABLE GAS-WORKS. 


UNION WIRE-WORKS. 





TRATTON & BROTHER’S 

Patent Gas-Works, for making Gas 

from Rosin or Coat Os. Srratrron’s Patent 
Double Retort, for Coal, Wood, or Rosin. 

Our Patent Gas Works have been put up 
in some forty Country Residences, Factories, 
Churches, &c., in which an experience of ten 
years gives entire satisfaction. 

Water Works also put up in country residences. 
All work warranted, 

Reference—Prof. Jas. C. Boots, U.S. Mint, Phila. 
CartsTorpse% FAaLion, - 
STRATTON & BROTHER, 
719 Wainut street, Philadelphia. 





UTLER’S PATENT PORTABLE 
ROSIN GAS-WORKS, 


FOR 
Dwellings, Churches, Country Villages, 
As well as for Consumers in Large Cities. 
JOHN BUTLER, 
No. 112 Fulton st. and 15 Henry st., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





OR LIGHTING RAILROAD CARS 
AND STEAMBOATS 


<a : GAS. 
The whole process of Filling the Gas-Holders of 
a Railway Train, requires but Three Minutes. 
Apply to the 
NEW YORK CAR & STEAMBOAT GAS. CO., 
No. 117 Fulton st., N. Y. 


R. WOODWORTH, Manufac- 
: turer of 
PORTABLE GAS WORKES, 
74 WALL STREET, New Yor« Crry. 











| fag WATER GAS STOVES, Ma- 
nufactured by Hunter, Keiier 
& Co., 144 Centre street, New York. 
See Engravings en page 168, Vol. II. of this 
JOURNAL. 





OBERT McMURRAY & CO., 

) No. 29 Fulton Street, New York, 
Manufacturers of Copper, Brass, and Iron Wire 
Cloth for Gas Works, ail kinds of Foundry Rid- 
dies, Sieves, and Screens. Improved Wire Win- 
dow Shades, Wire Bolting Cloth, Duster-Wire, 
Wire Cloth for fanning machines, Rosin, &c., 
Locomotive Wire, Fire Guards, Ornamental Wire 
Work of every description. Patent Imp;oved 
Wove and Laid made Dandy Rolls repaired and 
designed to order. 


GAS-HOLDERS. 


ASOMETERS, RETORT-HOUSE 
ROOFS, WATER-TANKS, 
PURIFYING-BOXES, COAL-CARS, COKE 
BARROWS, 

AND ALL KINDS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON WORK FOR GAS AND 
WATER WORKS. 

Manufactured by GEORGE W. KRAFT, Chest- 
nut street wharf, West Philadelphia, Pa. Peie.s 
OOLE & HUNT, Barrmore, Mp., 
are prepared to execute orders for 
AS-HOLDERS, 
IRON-ROOF FRAMING, 
And all other descriptions of 
Iron Work for Gas-Works, Water- 
Pipes, and Heavy Castings, 
and Machinery generally. 


DRAIN-PIPE. 


if PIPES, ENGLISH AND 

AMERICAN, 
Garnkirk Chimney Tops, 
Plumbers’ Materials, 
Minton’s Encaustic Tiles. 

For Sale by 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 Pearl st., New York. 























ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 


WANTED. 





ELTON BUCK, ANALYTICAL 

e and Consulting Chemist, 39 Nassau 

st., New York. Analyses of Ores, Minerals, Soils, 

Guanos, Coals, &c., and Tests of Commercial 

Articles, carefully and promptly made. Consul- 

tations may be had, and opinions given on Chem- 

ical questions. Samples for analysis from a dis- 

tance, may be sent by mail or express, directed 
to the Laboratory as above. 


6o ii eed BOOKS.” ANY OF OUR 

Readers who may require books 
on the subject of Gas-Light, Heat, Water, Sewer- 
age, or other scientific matters, can be promptly 
supplied by addressing the Publisher of The 
American Gas-Licut Journa, No. 58 Liberty st., 
New York, 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


OSEPH NASON & CO., Construc- 
tors of Apparatus for Warming Pub- 
lic and Private Buildings by Steam and Hot 
Water. 
Improved Fans for Ventilating Hospitals and 
other Public Buildings. 
JOSEPH NASON, 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, * 
No. 61 Beekman street, corner‘of Gold street, 
New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 























ARRIS LOUDERBACK, 
FIRE-BRICK LAYER 
AND GAS RETORT SETTER, 
No. 1005 Clement Street, Philadelphia. 





AS THERMOMETERS FOR 


ascertaining and regulating the 

temperature of the gas while passing through the 

urifiers into the station meters. For sale at the 
ooms of the AMERICAN Gas-Licut JOURNAL. 








( ‘ AS-WORKS WANTED TO 
LEASE. 

The advertiser wishes to lease a Gas-Works, of 
at least two benches of retorts, situated within 
one hundred miles of New York city. A fair rent 
will be paid, and the best security given. 

Address “ Lessee,” at Office of AMERICAN Gas- 
Licut JournaL, No. 89 Nassau street, New York, 
stating location and terms. 


PRACTICAL AND EXPERIEN- 
ced Gas-Fitter, with first rate re- 


commendations, wishes employment in City or 
Country. Address X. Y. Z., Office of The AMERI- 
can Gas-Licut JOURNAL. 


GASOMETER RIVETS. 


ae 0 mse & ALLEN, Pennsylvania 


Avenue, above 22d street, Phila- 
delphia.—Gasomerer Rivers of all kinds. 


STOP-COCKS, &C., 


gee ate THOMPSON, 
Machinist and Manufacturer of 
Stop-Cocks, Fire-Plugs, &c., for Water-Works, 
Stop-Cocks, Valves, Drip Pumps, &c. for Gas- 
Works, No. 183 Elfreth Alley, Philadelphia. 






































LENDON COAL-OIL COMPANY 

of Boston, Massachusetts, incorpo 

rated June 1, 1859. : 
E. F. JONES & CO., Agents, 

8 Kilby st., cor. Central, Boston, Mass. 
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THE , 
STERLING GAS-REGULATOR, 


4 1 
Improves the Light and Saves a Large Per Centage of Gas. 
MANUFACTURED BY TIIE 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 
It is well known that Printers require the best and most brilliant light In proof of the superiority 
of these Machines over all others, the following New York establishments are using them, and testify 
to their excellence:—New York Times, New York Herald, New York World, New York Tribune, New 
York Sun, Journal of Commerce, Courier & Enquirer, Evening Post, The Zietung, Dispatch, Leader, 
Scientific American, Advertiser and Spectator, Independent, Daily News, Harper’s Monthly and 
Weekly, Transcript, Mercury, Atlas, Life Illustrated, Albion, Spirit of the Times, American Gas- 
Licut Journat, Christian Enquirer, Churchman, Church Journal, Christian Advocate, Christian 
Ambassador, Christian Intelligencer, Observer, Sunday Times, Sunday Courier. 
By order of the New York and Brooklyn Common Councils, these Regulators are now used in the 
City Halls, Police Stations, Markets, and other Public Buildings in both cities. 
They are Warranted by the 


WHEELER & WILSON SEWING-MACHINE Co., 
505 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
To keep in order, and always maintain the pressurs of the Gas at the lowest point for a brilliant 
light and economical combustion. They are so constructed that wnder no circumstances can the 
Mercury get into the Meters, or in any way injure them, 


WARREN’S PATENT WATER & ALARM GAUGE 
For Protecting the Flnes and Preventing Steam-Boiler Explosions. 


This is a reliable High and Low Water De- 
tector, arranged so as to render it one of the 
best Water Gauges ever attached to a Steam- 
Boiler; always presenting before the Engineer 
at sight the exact height of the water, and if, by 
oversight or by sudden leakage, the water gets 
low in the boiler, it will cause an alarm before 
the water gets below the flues, thereby prevent- 
ing an explosion. This Gauge can be made to 
alarm at any point desired as a High Water — 
Detector, thereby preventing the water from 
getting to that height as to bé forced into the 
cylinder of the engine, often causing serious 
accidents. Thus it is a High as well as a Low 
water Detector. For sale by . 

WARREN & BANKS, 

158 Centre st., corner of Canal st., New York, 

Where a Gauge is constantly in operation. 
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GAS, STEAM, SMOKE, 
PURE WATER & SOIL PIPE, 


FROM 
JOSEPH CLIFF | 
Wortley Fire-Brick Works, Leeds, England, 


T. W. PARMELEB, Agt., 
No, 4 Irving Place, N, Y, 


@Sko JOUN RUSSELL & CO, Sen 
PATENT TUBE MAKERS, 


THE OLD TUBE WORKS, WEDNESBURY, AND THE ALMA WORKS, WALSAL, STAFFORDSHIRE, 


69 UPPER THAMES ST., & 5 CHARLES ST., SOHO, LONDON; 


AND 35 GRANBY ROW, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


The original Manufacturers of WROUGHT-IRON GAS TUBES, and the Inventors of the Lap- 
welded Tubes for Locomotive and Marine Boilers. All kinds of TUBES and FITTINGS, whether for 
Gas, Steam, or Water. Galvanized and Composition Tubes. Chandeliers, and every kind of Brass 
work for Gas and Steam. 

STOCKS, DIES, AND TAPS OF ALL SIZES. CAST-IRON PIPE AND GAS-METERS. 
All Goods Warranted, 








ING BROTHERS. 
STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND, FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS. 
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KING BROTHERS beg especially to call the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE 
FIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented a Kiln for Burning Retorts, by which Patent all Cold Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them 


Eree from Cracks and Correct in Form. 
By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages in Burning, a VERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtained, rendering them less liable to carbonize. 


RETORT OVENS, FIRE-BRICKS, GUARDS, SADDLES, RABITTED BURS, FLUES, AND QUARRIES, ARE ALL MANUFACTURED OF 
THE SAME QUALITY OF CLAY. 


EVERY RETORT AND BRICK IS BRANDED “KING BROTHERS, STOURBRIDGE.” 
Apply to E. W. Barstow, 83 Maiden Lane, New York, where samples can be seen. 


HARRIS & PEARSON, 


PROPRIETORS OF 


= Best Glass-House Pot & Crucible Clay. 


Manufacturers of Fire-Bricks, Gas-Retorts, and Glass-House Furnace-Bricks of every description. 
AMBLECOTE FIRE-CLAY AND BRICK WORKS, STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 
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JOSEPH COWEN & CO. 


3 
BLAYDON BURN, near Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, 
Have always been, and are still, the most extensive manufacturers of FIRE-CLAY RETORTS in the United Kingdom, and were the only parties to whom a Prize 
Medal was awarded at the Great Exhibition, in London, 1851, for 


“GAS RETORTS, AND OTHER OBJECTS IN FIRE-CLAY.” 


J. C. & CO, make Fire-Clay Retorts of all shapes and dimensions, and to fit existing mouth-pieces. 
: Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, TILES, BEARERS, and other articles in Fire-Clay, receive immediate attention, and are promptly executed at their 
Works, as above. Drawings of Settings adapted for Cowen’s Patent Fire-Clay Retorts supplied. 


AGENTS, MESSRS. MEAD & BELL, 


13 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
N. B.- J. C. & CO.’8 RETORTS are well adapted for small Gas-Works, as they can be used without an Exhauster. 
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By Her Wlajesty’s Royal Petters Patent. 














PATENT BITUMINIZED PIPES, 


For the Conveyance of Water, Gas, and Drainage. 





OFFICES: 144 CANNON STREET, LONDON, C.E. 





FREDERICK W. BOND, Sore Agent, No. 58 Liperry Srreet, near Broapway, New York. 





This important invention, patented by Mr. Charles Newbold, and now for the first time introduced to the notice of the British and American public, may con- 
fidently be stated to be one of the greatest interest and commercial value, as the Patent Bituminized Pipes possess all the qualities necessary for the conveyance of 
Water, Gas, Sewage, Mine-Pumps, é&c., viz.: great strength, great durability, and inoxidability, with the immense advantage of being about one fifth the weight of 
iron pipes, and about 35 per cent. cheaper ; whilst, compared with lead pipes, the Bituminized Pipes are only about one fourth their price, without the possibility of 
the formation of the oxide and carbonate of lead, so dangerous for every purpose. They will stand 150 degrees of Heat, and after many trials it has been satisfactorily 
proved that rats or vermin will not touch them. They also withstand the action of all acids and salts. 

Iron pipes are at present frequently covered with a coating of bitumen or coal tar before they are laid down; but the adherence of this coating to the metal 
being very imperfect, on account of vibration and the difference of expansion, this preservation is insufficient, besides being exposed to a number of influences which 
neutralize its efficacy—galvanic currents materially assist the formation of oxides and deposits, which cause the obstruction and eventually the destruction of metallic 
pipes. 

x The Patent Bituminized Pipes are neutral, non-conductors of electricity, and consequently are not exposed to any of the deteriorating influences mentioned 
above. The process of manufacture of these Pipes consist in causing a roll of paper to pass through a reservoir of melted bitumen, after which it is tightly coiled 
around a mandril to any required thickness; and thus, when hardened, a tube is formed of perfect texture, great hardness, and enormous strength. These Pipes are 
proved, by hydraulic pressure, to resist a pressure of 220 Ibs, to the square inch, equal to 506 feet head of water, which is more than double the altitude of the highest 
reservoir in London. The bituminous composition which unites and covers these Pipes is so well known as an excellent preservative, that it will be unnecessary to 
demonstrate that, when laid underground, the durability of the Patent Bituminized Pipes may be considered as unlimited. The Pipes are made in lengths of seven 
feet, and are connected by socket joints of the same material as the Pipes; or they can be fitted with iron flanged sockets, screwed together in a most simple and in- 
expensive manner. 

For Gas these Pipes are invaluable; the Gas-lining which we insert effectualy resists the action of Gas, and being non-conductors, there can be no condensation 
in them, and the joints made with the Patent Cement are so strong as to entirely prevent Leakage. 

The cost of laying the Pipe is also small, compared with those of iron, and can be done by mere laborers. Although only now introduced into England, the 
Bituminized Pipes have been in use on the Continent during the last three years, and those which have been employed in Paris for the conveyance of gas have been 
ascertained to be as perfect now as when first laid down. 


DIRECTIONS FOR JOINING THE PATENT BITUMINIZED PIPES. 


Pack the pipes level in the ordinary way; slip the collar over one of the pipes; draw the ends close together and warm them by putting a hot iron between 
them; then press them together so as to make them adhere; take a piece of iron wire netting, about half an inch in the mesh, a little narrower than the length of the 
collar, and long enough to wrap once round the pipe, spread the collar over it and the joining; close the ends with clay; pour the melted cement into the manhole of 
the collar, and fill up the interior space ; then remove the clay and the joint is finished. 

It is necessary to leave a small vent hole in the clay at each end of the collar to allow the air to escape as the cement is poured in, that there may be no flaws 


or air bubles in it when cold. If in cooling the cement settles in the manhole, fill up again. 
N. B.—The cement should be broken into small pieces and melted in a pot as you do lead, at a low temperature, until it is dissolved ; it must be stirred while 


melting ; then take it off and keep stiring it as it cools until it becomes nearly as liquid as water; then pour quickly. 
All Orders should be addressed to the 


Patent Bituminized Water, Gas, and Drainage Pipe Company, Limited, 
14, Cannon Street, London, CE, 
ALEXANDER YOUNG, 
Managing Director ; 
or to FREDERICK W. BOND, 
Sole Agent, 68 Liberty Street, 


( Between Broadway and Nassau Streets,) 


VEW YORK. 


$< +>—___—— 


SCALE OF PRICES, delivered on board ship, at LONDON. 














Inside Diameter......| 2-in, 8-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in, 7-in. 8-in. 9-in, 10-in. 12-in. 16-in, 20-in. 24-in, 80-in. 36-in, 


Price per Foot, in- aid s. do s. d. 8. d. s. a s. d. aed lad ea 'd s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d 
cluding Collars. . 0 4 0 6 0 8 0 il ee 1 5 2-8 2 0 24 2 8 4 2 6 0 8 6 11 0 13 0 
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LF. BUT) . 


(View of F. Burts & Co,’s Coal Pier, Cleveland, 0., on the Government and Cleveland & Pittsburgh R.R. Piers at the mouth of the Cuyahoga River, Lake Erie.) 


. Beis & CO, 


(Successors to BUTTS & KENDALL,) 
DEALERS IN THE CELEBRATED 


STERLING COAL! 
PITTSBURGH, AND.OTHER GAS COALS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Dear Sir :—We beg leave to call your attention to the following, from which, and others, (and the universal expression of Gas men, as to the superior quality of 


Sterling Coal,) we believe that it is the best Gas Coal in the country. 


From the MANHATTAN GAS LIGHT CO., New York. 


Gentlemen :—Yours of the 9th inst. is received. The “ Sterling Coal” received from you during 
the past year worked very satisfactorily—averaging 9,520 cubic feet of 15 candle Gas per ton of 
2,240 Ibs., and 41 bushels of Coke weighing 1,465 Ibs. 

We consider it among the best of American Gas Coals, for the quantity and quality of the Gas 
produced, and also for the excellent quality of its Coke. 

I am Gentlemen, Your Obedient Servant, CHARLES ROOME, President. 


From the OGDENSBURGH GAS C0., Ogdensburgh, N. Y. 
January 6, 1862. 
Messrs. F. Butts & Co.—This Company has used your Sterling Coal since July, 1860. We con- 
sider it the best Coal we have ever used ; gives us larger yields of Gas, requires less lime, and makes 
a superior Coke. Respectfully, Yours, R. E. GORDON, Sup’t Og. Gas Works. 


From the RONDOUT AND KINGSTON GAS LIGHT CO., Rondout, N. Y. 
‘ January 10, 1860. 
Messrs. F. Butts & Co.—Gentlemen :—This Company have used your Coal nearly two years. 
It is in every respect satisfactory, and to it is given the preference over all other coals. Its average 
yield is 4 40.100. The light clear and strong. The Gas is easily purified and quite free from sul- 
phur. The yield of Coke is large and of superior quality. It is, in my opinion, equal to any Gas 
Coal in the market. Very Respectfully, ‘ WM. W. HAGUE, Sup’t. 


From the SANDUSKY GAS C00., Sandusky, O. 
, January 6, 1862. 


Messrs. F. Butts & Co., Cleveland.—Gentlemen :—We have used your Sterling Coal for two 
years and six months past, and find it superior in quality and all that a number one Gas Coal can 
be. The illuminating power of the Gas is high, the Coke is of a superior quality, and in many in- 
stances our monthly average product has been 4 40.100 per one Ib. Coal. It gives us entire satis- 
faction. I am, Gentlemen, Yours, Respectfully, WILLIAM HUDSON, Sup’t and Sec’y. 


, From the TOLEBO GAS LIGHT CO., Toledo, O. 

Gents :—Your favor of the 28th inst. to hand and noted, 

The Sterling Coal received from Messrs. Butts & Co., the last summer and fall, fully sustains 
the character it has as a Gas Coal, from previous use in our works. We think the quality of Gas is 
My wr a little better than that produced from the Coal had of them the year previous— yielding 
8,666 feet per ton of 2,000 Ibs., and 86 bushels of Coke of very good quality, well adapted to our use. 
GEO. SPENVUER, President. 


From the BUFFALO GAS LIGHT CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Messrs. F. Butts & Co.—The Sterling Coal we have had from you we find to be an excellent 
Gas Coal. The yield of both Gas and Ooke is good. The illuminating power of the Gas is high and 
the quality of the Coke is very good. ROBERT ROBSON, Foreman Gas Works. 


Respectfully, Yours, 


We would also refer to Gas Companies in the following places: 





From the CLEVELAND GAS LIGHT & COKE C0., Cleveland, 0. 

Gentlemen :—This Company has used between 3,000 and 4,000 tons of your “ Sterling Coal,’ 
and are still using it with very satisfactory results. We find the average product of a ton of 2,000 
lbs. is about 8,800 feet of Gas, and about 37 bushels of Coke. The Gas is of good illuminating power 
and quite free from sulphur or other impurities, one bushel of lime purifying 9,000 feet, and the 
Coke of vesy superior quality. ° 

The yield of Gas is about the same as from the Pittsburgh Coal, and the Coke is better adapted 


to our use. Yours, Truly. 
: T. DWIGHT EELIS, Secretary. 


From the ALBANY GAS LIGHT CO. Albany, N. Y. 
Messrs. F. Butis & Co.—Gentlemen :—We have been using*your “ Sterling Coal” at these works 
for two years, findlng it all that is important in Gas-making Coal, as respect yield and quality of 
Gas, and freedom from sulphur—as much so as any of the Coaking Coal in use. We are disposed 


to contract for a further supply of the same quality. 
Very Respectfully, PAUL A. SABBATON, Sup’t. 


From the TROY GAS LIGHT CO., Troy, N. ¥. 


Messrs. F. Butts & Co.—Gentlemen :—The Coal we have used for the past year at our works 
has been mostly “ Sterling.” It has given us full satisfaction in every respect. 
8. 8. DAUCHY, Sup’t. 


The following analysis of “ Sterling Coal” was made by Prof. J. Lane Cassgts, Professor in the 





Cleveland Medical College, who stands at the head of his profession as a chemist, and any state- 
ment made by him can be relied upon with safety. 

BP. Mic dcccccsccccccscces 1,288 COMPOSITION OF ASHES. 
Eygremaeric Moisture..........-..++++++ 1. | aeeeere Try ddadintiedaicntennestepel ) ean 
Volative Combustible Matters............ Bg De Re ai a eh els. sia 
Coke (clear and porous)......+e+++ -.+-- 64.00 Sulphate of Iron....... Seeds deccens coode  Guue 

100 2.00 
Fixed Carbon in the Coke......... 62.00 
Ashes (yellowish white)............ 2.00 Per centage of Sulphur..........0++9- se. 0.28 
-——e J. LANG CASSELS, M. D., 
64.00 Prof. of Chemistry, Clev. Med. Col. 





P. §.—The specimen from which the above analysis was made was taken by myself from a car 
load, and may be regarded as a fair average; in fact, this coal is very uniform in its character- 
istics. It also yielded 4 per cent. more gas than the Pittsburgh Coal. J. L. C. 


New Yorx Crry (Manhattan and New York Co.’s), Brooxtyy, AtBanxy, Troy, West Troy, Rocuester, Osweco, OapenspurcH, Lansincsuren, Newsurau, 
Rome, Patmyra, Geneva, Yonxers, Ronpout, Kineston, ALBion, Brockport, Seneca Faris, Exmmra and Lyons, in State of New York; Cievetanp, Toxepo, San- 
pusky, NorwaLk, Oseriin, Satem and Fremont, in Ohio; Derrortr, ANN Arpor, Granp Rapips, Katamazoo, Jackson and Appian, in Michigan; Copure, in Canada; 


Curcago, Ill, and two Companies in Mirwavuxkeg, Wisconsin. 


STERLING COAL MINES, situated in Pennsylvania, are wholly under our control; the coal mined and sold only by us or our agents. (Agents in every 


instance having authority over our signature.) 


Five years experience in Mining, Sale and use of Sterling Coal, gives us full confidence in asserting there is no Coal that combines all the requisites so largely 


for a Gas or Smithing Coal as this. 


This year we are several hundred yards further in the Mine than last season, and feel assured Sterling Coal will more than sustain the high reputation it has 


heretofore gained. 


Our facilities largely increased for Mintxa AND Surprrve, we are prepared to supply the great demand for this Coal on a much more extensive scale. 


Not being depen 


ent upon high water for transportation, but receiving our Coal by RAIL, we are at all times prepared to fill orders, and ready to contract for © 


delivery of the Celebrated Sterling Coal, on board Vessel or Cars at Cleveland, or at works of Gas Light Co’s,.in any of the Northern States or Canada. 


CLEVELAND, January 15, 1862. 







Addres—  F. BUTTS & CO,, Drawer 74, Cleveland, O. 
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MEDALS AWARDED TO THOMAS LOVER'S 


MANUFACTORIES 





SUFFOLK ST. GLERKENWELL-GREEN. @& ALLEN ST. GOSWELL ST. ~-.~— LONDON. 


Great Britain. 


BOSTON, Mass., 1 Barrett STrEET,—August 2, 1860. 


RICHARD GLOVER 


BEGS TO INFORM 


GAS COMPANIES AND CONTRACTORS 


THAT HE HAS. ALWAYS ON HAND A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


THOMAS GLOVER’S (of London) CELEBRATED 
DRY GAS METERS. 


Tuomas Guiover’s Meters have now been in use in the United States and British Provinces, for the last 
Fourteen Years, and are extensively used by many Gas Companies, to their entire satisfaction; and R. Giover 
can with all confidence refer to them in proof that Toomas Giover’s Meters are— the most Perrect in PrincipLes— 
the most Correct in ReeisrraTion—and more Duraste than any other Dry Gas Meter made in the United States or 


R. Grover will at all times be glad to repair any Gas Meters sent him at the above factory. 


If any 


of them are of Tuomas Giover’s manufacture, and of a more recent date than Turez years, he will make no charge. 








GAS & WATER-METERS. 


GAS-COAL. 





H R. WORTHINGTON’S Parent 
e Water-Meter.—This Meter com- 
bines accuracy, simplicity and remarkable dura- 
bility, with such ease and certainty of motion, as 
to offer no appreciable obstructions to the flow of 
water in the pipes to which it is connected, as it 
runs and registers upon three inches head, or 
when delivering the smallest stream. These 
qualities, with its low cost, have caused its exten- 
ive adoption by corporations and individuals, 
in many of our largest cities. 
HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
61 Beekman street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH LENNIG, 
Nos. 313 and 315 New Market St., 


Above Vine 8t., Philadelphia, Pa., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


WET & DRY GAS METERS, 
STATION, SHOW, & EXPERI- 
MENTAL METERS, 
Photometers, Pressure Registers, 
Indicators, and Gages, Gov- 
ernors, Meter Provers, 
Centre Seals, Fluid 
Gages, &c. 

GAS APPARATUS 


Of the most reliable and approved construction 
manufactured and on hand at the 


EXCELSIOR GAS METER WORKS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


; NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
edition of the 


Mistakes of Educated Men, 
By JOHN 8. HART, LL. D., 

12mo., muslin, price 50 cents; paper covers, 25 

tents. Copies of this book will be sent by mail 

on receipt of the price, in postage stamps. Please 


J. C. GARRIGUES, Publisher, 
148 South Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


nll Any newspaper that will give the above 
Sethe publicher a marked copy, will recalve the 
a copy, will receive the 

book by return mail, post ? 

















| Pe ae AND NEWCASTLE 
CANNEL & COAL, 


FOR 
Gas-Manufacturers and House Use. 
The careful shipment of the best qualities, of 
Cannel and Coal, at the lowest rates 
current at the time of engagement 
guaranteed. 

T. W. PARMELE, Agt., 
No. 4 Irving Place, New York. 





ve a CROSS” SUPERIOR 

House Cannet.—Theundersigned 
is receiving regular supplies of the above well- 
known and choice Cannel, selected carefully, for 
sale, ex ship or from store, in lots to suit pur- 
chasers, on reasonable terms. 

Dealers can be supplied by lighters, at their 
yards, from ships Vanguard and New World, now 
discharging, and from other vessels to arrive. 

Apply to RICHARD THACKRAY, 

No. 44 Exchange Place. 





BUTTS & CO. (Successors to 
e Burrs & Kenpatt), 
DEALERS IN THE CELEBATED 
ero sing coal 
Pittsburgh and other Gas Coals, 
P. 0. DRAWER, 74, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ANTI-FREEZING APPARATUS. 


REEZING OF GAS-PIPES.— 
Walton’s Patent Anti-Freezing Ap- 
paratus illustrated by Engravings in the AMERICAN 
Gas-Licut Journal, of Jan. 1, 1861, page 212, is 
the most simple, durable and efficient of any 
known process. 
See also certificates from Cincinnati, 0., and 
Louisville, Ky. Gas-Works in same number, page 
ddress, JOHN WALTON, 
Sup’t Gas-Works, Louisville, Ky 


GAS-METER FLUID. 


LUID FOR GAS-METERS.—The 
undersigned is prepared to furnish 
the Glycerine Meter Fluid in quantities to suit 
urchasers. Jt does not ecaporate, can bemade 
to stand any degree of cold liable to occur in 
this country or inCanada, and does not cor- 
rode the metals of the meter. It has been in use 
euccessjully sor the lust three years. 
For particulars, references, &c., address the 
manufacturer, HENRY BOWER, 
Box 368, Philadelphia, Pa. 























SMITH & SAYRE, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


THE MACKENZIG PATENT GAS EXHAUSTER 


‘ AND 
r , 
PATENT COMPENSATOR. 

They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubic feet of gas per hour; willincrease the produc- 
tion and illuminating power of the gas, and add very much to. the durability of the retorts, either 
clay or iron. “ The Compensator obviates entirely the flecessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, 
cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its operation. 

We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the 

MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING 

FURNACE, 

The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably built, and can be driven with one-third the power 
required to drive the ordinary Fan. The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 ton to 20 
tons per hour, will save one quarter of the time required by the old style Cupola, and 83 per cent. 

- $§MITH & SAYRE, 





fuel, Address 458 Broadway, New York. 








